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REVIEWS 


The Public Health; or, Memoirs on the most 
important Questions connected with the Salu- 
brity of Cities, §c., in Relation to Public 
Works—[ Hygiene Publique, §c.] By A.J. B. 
Parent-Duchatelet: Paris & London, Balliere. 


Tuts work is of a class peculiar almost to French 
literature, and arises out of that centralization, 
so congenial to French national habits, which 
refers many things to the government, that, 
amongst us, are done by individuals, or by as- 
sociations. This tendency, which the best poli- 
ticians regard as a vice in governments, both as 
it affects the formation of a public character 
among the people, and the Rehoue of the 
several specific services so executed, has this 
incidental good, that it brings professional men 
in contact with an influential body in the state, 
capable of rs per and rewarding their 
talents and zeal; and therefore draws them from 
general practice, to study many specialities that 
would otherwise be neglected. ‘he great ob- 
jection to the centralizing system is not so much 
the incapacity of public functionaries to conduct 

blic works, as the difficulty of insuring their 
application and attention to their task, especially 
when at a distance from the seat of government. 
‘On the contrary, the aptitude must be greater 
in a well-organized administrative, than in any 
fortuitous body of citizens taken from the com- 
mon ranks of life ; and accordingly these things 
are generally “managed in France” on sound 
principles of science ; while ours are done upon 
that ancient and honourable principle, ‘“ the 
rule of thumb.” We do not mean to say, that, 
all things considered, the French plan is the 
best; on the contrary, we esteem our own as 
better, not only for its indirect influence on the 
citizenship of the people, but as being, in the 
long run, the most likely to ensure a maximum 
excellence in the work done. The multiplicity 
of objects with which a centralized government 
is charged, prevents its giving a constant and 
steady eye to any one. Subjects are taken up 
as favourites for the moment, and great works 
are constructed under the extraordinary sti- 
mulus, that may be regarded as monuments. 
Men, however, change, and fashions change, 
and the “monuments” fall into neglect, and 
become unserviceable. But when the citizens, 
who want an object, are themselves charged 
with its production and conservation, it is less 
likely to be subjected to such a chance. The 
opposite working of the two systems, in this 
cans, is aptly illustrated in one of Mons. 

uchatelet’s memoirs. ‘The subject is thus an- 
nounced : 

Unknown circumstances having led to a neglect 
of the sewer of Amelot, and of the several branches 
which open into it, the rain water and drainage of 

houses accumulated, and occasioned the usual 
fermentation in the animal and vegetable matter 
discharged with them, producing a stench and an- 
noyance that called forth loud complaints from the 
inhabitants of the quarter. Many attempts were 
made to remove the obstruction, but they all failed, 
Ong to the suffocation of the workmen, who at- 
tempted to enter the drain. The work was there- 
fore ultimately abandoned as hopel As long as 
any passage was left for the waters to flow off, the 
state of the sewer was forgotten ; but at length the 
obstruction became complete, and the whole neigh- 
was inundated with the offensive fluid. 








To add to this evil, another sewer was opened into 
that of Amelot. * * The lateral sewer of the Canal 
of St. Martin, traced through an unpaved surface, and 
receiving the waters of an entire quarter, from streets 
obstructed with buildings, and a road cut up by car- 
riages, was itself soon obstructed, and closed the 
sewer of the neighbouring slaughter-houses. Earth, 
sand, the chippings of building stones, were accu- 
mulated to the very top of the arch ; and being in 
contact with the oozings of the soil-pits of Mont- 
faucon, of the sulphur baths of the hospital of St. 
Louis, and of the slaughter-houses of the RueCaréme- 
prenant and the Rue Popencourt, they formed a 
mass of infection which greatly added to the original 
evil. It was no longer a question of a single street 
and its neighbourhood—the canal itself became an 
object of solicitude, which, receiving the overflowings 
of the obstructed drains, threatened to be converted 
into a mere sink. Circumstances becoming thus 
grave, and the danger imminent, the execution of 
repairs could no longer be delayed. 

The government thus tardily aroused, a com- 
mission was formed for the conduct of the work, 
consisting of medical men, engineers, an in- 
spector of mines, a geologist, an inspector general 
of health, and other persons of various know- 
ledge and professions; and the result of their 
labours forms the subject of the memoir. Now 
we are inclined to think this detail illustrative 
of the differences of working in the two systems, 
both in good and in evil. On the one hand, it 
is not reasonable to believe that such a shame- 
ful and protracted neglect of the comfort and 
health of a metropolitan population could take 
om where the task of improvement was in the 

ands of the citizens themselves; and on the 
other, if an effort were necessary, like that im- 
posed on the government in this instance, we 
question if any board of parochial or sessional 
appointment would set about the job in the 
masterly manner here indicated. 

The superior fitness, however, of one or other 
of these systems, does not altogether depend 
upon generalities. Ina great degree, it is de- 
termined by the nature of the object to which it 
is directed, and also upon the extent of the 
operation. Generally, the municipal exigencies 
of small cities are best provided for by the agency 
of the citizens themselves—those of a large me- 
tropolis by public boards, especially in instances 
in which science and combination are required. 
In so overgrown a city as London, for example, 
there is an infinity of objects which escape from 
the grasp of parochial bodies, and require to be 
placed under the inspection of a body capable of 
taking more elevated points of view. A vast 
variety of such objects are united together by 
the common relation which they severally bear 
to the health of the community. When re- 
garded in this most important light, they re- 
quire to be subjected to a particular order of 
rp pa enlightened by instruction of a spe- 
cial character; and thus they escape from the 
attributes of the ordinary citizens. In a well- 
organized city, such objects should be placed 
under the control of an authority having the 
necessary qualifications, whose functions should 
be to advise, and even to direct, operations ne- 
cessary to the general salubrity of the place. 

An authority of this kind has grown up in 
Paris, (under the centralizing influence, ) of which 
Mons. Duchatelet was an active member; and 
the memoirs which constitute the present work 
contain the history of many inquiries and ope- 
rations, conducted by the author, in conjunction 





with, or by the order of the board. He com- 
mences therefore very reasonably with some 
considerations on the nature and constitution of 
the Parisian Board of Health; and we think we 
cannot better occupy our pages than by an 
abridgment of this document. 

The Lieutenants of Police of Paris had, at 
all times, been in the habit of consulting pro- 
fessional men on points connected with the 
public service, who were either employed indi- 
vidually, or collected in temporary commissions. 
Dubois, the prefect of police, in 1802, first estab- 
lished a permanent Eouncil of Health for the 
capital. In its origin, it consisted of but four 
members; and its labours were confined to the 
examination of adulterated liquors, unwhole- 
some manufactories, and epizootic diseases; 
shortly afterwards it was charged with the in- 
spection of prisons and the distribution of relief 
to the poor. In 1807 the members were in- 
creased to seven; and its labours extended to 
the police relative to epidemics, the superin- 
tendence of markets, the shores of the river, 
cemeteries, slaughter-houses, soil-pits, knackers’ 
yards, dissection rooms, to the conservation of 
drains and wells, to public baths, depots of 
mineral waters, &c.; and also to medical sta- 
tistics, bills of mortality, researches into the 
means of purifying workshops, preventing inun- 
dations, and remedying their effects, improving 
those trades which are in their conduct noxious 
to the public, the repression of quackery, expe- 
rimenting on the means of warming, lighting, 
and cleansing the city; and yy to the 
analysis of suspected drugs and food. In the 

rogress of this extension of attributes, the 
Suet was further increased by six additional 
members. In fifteen years of the twenty-five 
that this board remained in activity, it made 
more than 4330 reports on various subjects; 
and, considering the vast increase of manufac- 
tories in Paris during the period, it must have 
occasioned a vast saving of money, of annoyance, 
and of difficulty to the inhabitants, by its inter- 
vention. 

It is generally supposed that the ordinary 
medical education of the schools will suffice to 
qualify for a seat at such a board. But Ducha- 
telet justly remarks, that a man may be ac- 
quainted with the whole literature of medicine, 
be a good practitioner, and a learned professor, 
without being fitted for such a task. To be a 
really efficient general member, a competent 
knowledge of general physics and of the soil on 
which the city stands, is necessary, with some 
smattering of geology. He should also possess 
a very exact acquaintance with the sanitary con- 
ditions of trades, and of the action of the various 
manufactories and offices on animal and vege- 
table life, which can only be obtained by a per- 
sonal familiarity with the processes there carried 
on, and a positive knowledge of the arts, which 
is not to be acquired by the sole instrumentality 
of books. A very few medical men, conse- 
quently, will suffice in the composition of such 
a board; and even they should be qualified by a 
special education, directed to this special end. 
The author further insists on the moral qualifi- 
cations of the members; and his remarks are of 

reat importance, since the best scientific know- 
Lies would be unavailing, if the members, by 
their manners, temper, and position in society, 
were ill-adapted to conciliate the good-will of 
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those whose interests may be affected by their 
decisions. 

From the preceding statements, it appears 
that the attributes of the Parisian Board are 
a consultative, and partly administrative. 

ow far the extensive powers committed to 
them in their latter character would be compa- 
tible with English notions, it were difficult to 
determine ; but we are satisfied that a scientific 
board would more effectually preserve the health 
of such a city as London, and decide better on 
questions of nuisance, than our juries, to whose 
ignorance and prejudices such points are usually 
referred. As a consulting body, an establish- 
ment like this is obviously required in the police 
of the metropolis; of which we know no more 
striking illustration, than that afforded in the 
alarm which was so wantonly excited a few years 
back, respecting the impurity of its supply of 
water. Had such a board existed at that time, 
it would at once have quieted public apprehen- 
sion, and have determined the conditions neces- 
sary to the healthful constitution of that particu- 
lar service. In times of especial epidemics, the 
agency of a Board of Health, properly constructed, 
would save the town from an immensity of quack- 
ing, of vague fears, and inadequate or unneces- 
sary precautions; while it would more effectually 
provide for a combined action on all points really 
essential to the general health. The very title 
of a Board of Health leads, by a natural associa- 
tion, to the idea that its members should be 
medical men, a notion which, as we have said, 
the author vehemently combats. If the objec- 
tion be applicable in France, it is doubly so in 
England, where public opinion is constantly 
acting upon the profession, to reduce its scientific 
acquirements to a minimum. So blindly selfish 
is the notion that a practising physician should 
attend to his patients, and to nothing else, that 
even a suspicion of addiction to botany (a sine 
gud non to the knowledge of drugs,) has been 
found an excluding bar to professional success, 
To be an efficient member of a Board of Health, 
besides the knowledge required by our author, 
some chemistry, both scientific and in its prac- 
tical application to the arts, is necessary, together 
with the outlines of architecture and engineering. 
Some acquaintance, too, with political economy 
is requisite; and a reasonable knowledge of 
human nature, rather beyond what is picked up 
at the bed-side. 

The constitution, moreover, of such a board 
out of the ranks of a single profession, leads to 
one-sided views, even connected with the pro- 
fession itself. In a short memoir on the me- 
dical prejudices, which the author encountered 
in the discharge of his functions, he gives such 
a picture of this consequence, as merits the 
attention of the political. philosopher. The 
question at issue regarded the salubrity of a 
certain manufactory, or its danger to the sur- 

unding neighbourhood; and it was brought 

ward by petitions, either proceeding from me- 
men, or backed by their authority. Such 

a farrago of unproved assertions of facts, vague 
generalities, assumptions of disputed points, and 
absurd theory respecting contagion and its causes, 
as these contained, can only be equalled by the 
drivelling of our London medical men on the long- 
debated question of the metropolitan supply of 
water already mentioned. The influence of a 
Board of Health, thus narrowly constituted, is felt 
during the prevalence of epidemics in a thousand 
idle, useless, but most troublesome and expensive 
processes, adopted as preventive, on profes- 
sional authority, at the suggestion of ignorance 
and caprice, or the spirit of singularity. This, 
however, is a subject on which we cannot at 
aay enter. The institution of a presiding 
ard of well-chosen guardians of the public 
health, like that to which we have introduced 


the reader, would be most desirable for our over- 
| grown metropolis; but it should not be allowed 
| to take the initiative in the application of specific 
measures. Its functions should be purely con- 
sultative, except when charged by the civil au- 
thorities with the superintendence of any public 
work. So limited, we apprehend that it might 
be made to dovetail with English practice, and 
be found an invaluable adjunct to the machine 
of municipal government, as it at present exists. 

We must now abandon the dry part of our 
subject, to entertain our readers with the history 
of horse-flesh, as a part of the dietary of our good 
neighbours the Parisians. The impurities of the 
knacker's yard, and the choice of his subjects, 
are too well known to require detail here; yet 
it is through this channel that the “ cheap and 
nasty” eating-houses for the humbler classes 
were accustomed (clandestinely) to obtain their 
supply of animal food for their customers. Omit- 
ting the earlier notices of the practice, which 
are contained in the work before us, we shall 
take the matter up in the year 1825, when “the 
Board of Health having acquired proof that the 
horse-flesh, sold for the dogs, was habitually also 
used by the poorer classes; and considering the 
article to be well-tasted and nutritious,—that the 
workmen of Montfaucon throve upon it, and that 
military men have often been glad enough to get 
it,—proposed to regularize the sale, by open 
permission, and the establishment of horse- 
butcheries, where sound animals alone should be 
slaughtered.” 

This proposition was not approved, and the 
subject was for that time dropped. In 1822, 
and from thenceforward to 1830, an individual 
having obtained the permission to introduce 
horse-flesh into Paris for the use of the wild 
beasts at the Jardin des Plantes, sold enormous 
quantities to the poor, in the Faubourg St. 
Marcel. Accordingly, in the distress which fol- 
lowed the revolution of 1830, the project of an 
open and lawful sale of the article was again 
brought forward ; but it was considered that so- 
ciety having by common consent refused the 
flesh of this animal, there must be something 
inherently disgusting in its use; and the idea 
was again rejected. The author, however, adds 
—‘I have, notwithstanding, myself acquired a 
perfect proof, that a larger quantity of horse- 
flesh was never consumed than during the last 
winter. The workmen, out of employment, were 
in the habit of going to the knacker’s yard, 
where it was given to them in any quan- 
tity they desired, without their troubling yi 
selves with inquiries into the causes of the ani- 
mal’s death. It was sufficient that the meat 
looked well, in order to be put aside for distribu- 
tion. The Commissary of Police for the quarter 
of Saint Martin declared that horse-flesh was 
notoriously sold, at several restaurateurs, at four 
sous per pound; and that when it could not be 
brought into town in open day, it was, during 
the night, and at an appointed time and place, 
thrown over the walls in large quantities, and 
immediately taken away. ‘This, he adds, is 
practised every day.” 

To complete this sketch, we have only to re- 
peat the Doctor’s assertion, that “he never at- 
tended the depét for ‘ knacking’ the dead dogs 
and cats of Paris, without finding some of both 
species prepared for the spit; and (he asks) are 
these intended for the use of the workmen them- 
selves, or are they sold in the city?” 

The question of legalizing the sale of horse-flesh 
seems to have occupied the attention of the French 








authorities very deeply. Mons. Duchatelet, who 


| is a vehement advocate for the practice, insists 
| upon two points:—first, the perfect fitness of the e _ point 
article for the purposes of food; and secondly, | thor’s compatriots for imitation. 


the impossibility of a its clandestine 
sale. If, he contends, the ale be permitted, 





every guarantee can be obtained for the whole- 
some and cleanly preparation of the meat, which 
cannot otherwise be insured; and the public 
would not risk purchasing it disguised under 
another appellation, at the higher price of the 
other more esteemed species of meat. 

The state of things to be inferred from these 
details, does not augur well for the general con- 
dition of the working classes in Paris; and it js 
probably but too true, that however comfortable 
may be the mode of living of those above the 
lowest, yet that the utter unskilled labourers are 
for the most part accustomed to the greatest 
hardships. A Londoner of the lowest class 
would suffer much and long privation before he 
would tolerate the bare idea of feeding upon any 
unaccustomed article of diet; but if such an 
article came from a source so disgusting and 
suspicious, mere starvation alone would compel 
him to adopt it. On the point of clandestine 
consumption, there is, perhaps, greater equality 
between the two capitals than the public is aware 
of. Considering the enormous size of London, 
and the avidity of its speculators, it can hardly 
be doubted, that much dressed food is sold 
within its precincts, whose origin and prepara- 
tion would not bear too rigid a scrutiny. For- 
tunately, ‘ what the eye sees not,” &c.; and it 
is well if no material less really unwholesome 
than horse-flesh is selected for the purpose. 

To conclude, the volumes before us contain, 
in all, twenty-nine memoirs, on various subjects 
connected with public health,—all more or less 
interesting to those who are occupied with the 
regulation and police of a dense population. 








The Statistics of Sweden, from Public Documents 
—[Statistik von Schweden, §c.} By Carl af 
Forsell, &c. Translated into German from 
the 2nd edition of the Swedish original, by 
A. G. F. Freese. Lubeck, 1825, 


No general principles, universally applicable to 
the affairs of mankind, can be expected to be 
derived from the study of Statistics, until the 
portion of the globe accurately and geometrically 
scanned, shall extend at least from the polar 
circle to the equator, so as to embrace a large 
variety of climates and other natural circum- 
stances. European Statists, while almost wholly 
intent on data collected within the temperate 
climates, are in danger of losing sight of many 
physical influences which, over a great propor- 
tion of the earth’s surface, can neither be escaped 
nor controlled by human ingenuity. This con- 
sideration is alone sufficient to give peculiar 
value to a statistical survey of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, where the industry and perseverance 
of man have gone further in the struggle with a 
rigorous climate than in any other part of the 
world. Luckily, this interesting subject has, in 
the present instance, fallen into the hands of the 
person most competent to treat it. Carl af For- 
sell, the author of the volume now before us, 1s 
a colonel of engineers, and the chief of the sur- 
veying department in Sweden. He has actually 
travelled over the whole kingdom, and surveyed 
the greater part of it, so that his observations are 
those of one who unites to a personal acquaint- 
ance with the country, the experience and sci- 
entific acquirement which enable him to form @ 
just estimate of its capabilities. Nor is his expe- 
rience confined to home; he has also travelled in 
this country, and has published ‘ Notices of a 
Journey in England in 1833,’—an excellent vo- 
lume, in which our industry, commercial enter- 
prise, and political civilization, are minutely 
described, and the institutions on which they 
essentially depend, are pointed out to the au- 
n But Forsell’s 
professional ability, his official opportunities, and 
the soundness of his heart and understanding, 
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have found a still more congenial théme in the 
Statistics of Sweden. The volume now lying 
before us is clear, and sufficiently minute, with- 
out becoming a dry-boned skeleton of figures; 
nor does it ever run into prolixity, although 
preathing throughout an earnest spirit of patri- 
otism and philanthropy, such as is rarely found 
in the writings of our utilitarian politicians. 
Though ardently desirous to promote the welfare 
of his country, and to remove the many bars to 
her improvement which exist in the partiality and 
complexity of antiquated institutions, he never 
adverts with bitterness or impatience to the pre- 
sent state of things, but uniformly speaks in the 
mild tone of true enlightenment. With such a 
book before us, there is no need of a long pre- 
face. We find in it nothing to controvert or to 
cavil at, but believe that we shall best discharge 
our duty to our readers by proceeding forthwith 
to lay before them a plain, succinct analysis of 
its contents; offering no more commentary of our 
own than may be requisite to fill up the gaps of 
our author’s information, or to point out where 
the philosophy deducible from his statements, 
applies with particular force to the circumstances 
of our own country. The analysis of a good 
work in its totality, is a task to which the pride 
of critics seldom descends; so that if, by abstain- 
ing from indulging in the usual extent of self- 
satisfied critical dissertation, we lose the praise 
of originality, we hope to be indemnified by that 
of a meek and sincere desire to benefit our 
readers. 

Our author judiciously commences with the 
physical character of Sweden. Nature in many 
regions holds despotic sway, compelling man to 
remain a savage; even where human industry 
has broken this bondage, and civilization has 
reached its greatest height, it is surprising to 
what an extent the character of the people de- 
rives its peculiar form and complexion from the 
natural circumstances in which they are placed. 
The Scandinavian peninsula, comprising Sweden 
and Norway, has an extent of 6652 Swedish (or 
292,700 English) square miles, inhabited by 
little more than four millions of people. Of that 
extent the larger share, or 170,240 square miles, 
belongs to Sweden, the remainder to Norway. In 
the form of its relief, the peninsula resembles 
a huge billow, rising gradually from the east, 
and then, having formed a crest, falling preci- 
pitously towards the west. The crest and abrupt 
aspect of the rocky wave, therefore, lie almost 
wholly in the Norwegian territory. More than 
athird of the peninsula has an elevation ex- 
ceeding 2000 feet above the sea, and 3696 
English square miles of its surface are above 
the limits of perpetual snow, but the greater 
part of this snowy region (nearly 3000 square 
miles) is in Norway. In Sweden, on the other 
hand, one-third of the country has a less abso- 
lute elevation than 300 feet, while little more 
than a twentieth part of its surface lies at a 
height exceeding 2000 feet above the sea. 

Thus Sweden, contrasted with Norway, or 
considered merely in respect to its superficial con- 
figuration, seems favoured by nature; but stretch- 
ing, as it does, from lat. 54° N., through sixteen 
degrees of latitude (1100 miles) northwards, far 
within the polar circle, the greater part of the 
kingdom lies too near the confines of perpetual 
winter. Between North Cape, where the winds 
are so violent that the inhabitants are obliged 
to construct their humble‘dwellings in pits dug 
on purpose, and Schonen, or the southernmost 
district of the peninsula, there is a great diver- 
sity of climate ; but in the most favoured situ- 
ations, as at Lund, in Schonengi mean tem- 
perature of the year does not e¥teed 45° Fah. ; 
while at North Cape, on the sea side, it is at the 
freezing point; and at places distant from the 
ocean, as at Enontekis, 150 miles further south 


than North Cape, and 1470 feet above the sea, 
the mean temperature of the year is four or five 
degrees below the point of congelation. The 
extreme cold of winter is modified throughout 
the peninsula by the proximity of the sea and 
the elevation of the place, in each instance, as 
much as by the latitude. In Stockholm, which, 
owing to its insular situation, enjoys a compa- 
ratively mild climate, the thermometer frequently 
descends in winter to 28° below zero. A hun- 
dred miles north of that city, (or beyond the 61st 
parallel,) the mercury in winter freezes in the 
tube of the thermometer, indicating a degree of 
cold exceeding —40°. We must altogether pass 
over the interesting details furnished by Colonel 
Forsell, illustrative of the dependence of tem- 
perature on latitude and elevation; and content 
ourselves with a hasty glance at the zones of 
vegetation observed in the Scandinavian penin- 
sula. At North Cape, lat. 71°, potatoes, brocoli, 
and gooseberries, are reared with some difficulty. 
One degree further south, at Alten (70°), a little 
barley makes its appearance. At Enontekis 
(68° 30’), the crops of barley and bear yield a 
remunerating harvest, on an average, once in 
three years. Rye and hemp cannot be success- 
fully cultivated beyond the 66th, nor oats be- 
yond the 64th parallel. This latter is also the 
general limit of garden cultivation. The cherry- 
tree, alder, and maple, cease to thrive beyond 
the 63rd; the ash and willow at the 62nd ; the 
elm, lime, and oak, at the 61st parallel. The 
Natural beech woods of Sweden do not extend 
beyond lat. 57°. Finally, the mulberry, the 
chesnut, and the walnut, arrive at perfection in 
Schonen (54°), at the southern extremity of the 
peninsula. On the coast of Norway, vegetation 
is less curbed by the rigours of winter than in 
corresponding parallels on the. shores of the 
Baltic; and, according to Mr. Laing, pears, 
plums, and sometimes even chesnuts, ripen in 
the neighbourhood of Molde, in 62° 47’ north 
latitude. 

Sweden is not more fortunate in its soil than 
in its climate. It cannot boast of any of those 
deep, rich alluvial deposits, which elsewhere 
usually occupy a large portion of low and well- 
watered countries. Coarse sand or gravel, the 
debris of granite mountains, but partially covered 
over with a thin layer of fertile soil, forms, in 
general, the champaign country. Besides the 
woods, which occupy so much of the kingdom, 
a large proportion of its surface is covered with 
lakes, morasses, rivers, and with what no map 
can represent, inconceivable numbers of boulder 
stones, or isolated rocks, of every variety of 
dimension. This allusion to the vestiges or 
monuments of those convulsions of nature, which 
have fashioned the Scandinavian peninsula in its 
present shape, brings to our minds some other 
singular phenomena peculiar to that region. 
The decrease of the Baltic Sea, or rather of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, has been ascertained to 
proceed, at the head of the gulf, at the rate 
of four feet in a century, but gradually lessens 
towards the southern extremity of the peninsula, 
where it disappears altogether. Again, the tem- 
perature of the interior of the earth has been 
found, from observations made in the mines of 
Germany, France, and England, to increase at 
the rate of 1° 8’ Fah. for every 100 feet towards 
the earth’s centre; but in the mines of Sweden, 
though some of them reach the depth of 1280 
feet below the surface, no increase of heat is ob- 
servable. We leave it to philosophers to con- 
sider whether these phenomena, viz. the apparent 
diminution of the waters, or actual rising of the 
land towards the north, and the great loss of 
terrestrial heat, be not connected together; and 
whether dilation on cooling, which is regarded 
as an anomaly in some metallic alloys, may not 


be more generally the law of mineral bodies 
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than is commonly imagined. However this 
may be, it is certain that both Swedes and Nor- 
wegians believe in the gradual deterioration of 
the Scandinavian climate. ‘The spring encroaches 
more on the summer than the autumn on the 
winter; and the weather, at all seasons, is more 
changeable and inconstant than formerly. 

From what has been said above of the climate 
of Sweden, it may be easily collected that the in- 
habitants of that country are obliged, during the 
short season allowed them for the labours of agri- 
culture, to exert a strenuous industry and care- 
ful vigilance, little known in other countries 
where the soil is cultivated. This necessity is 
the foundation of the northern character. In 
Jemtland, in the middle of Sweden, (lat. 63° 30’) 
the climate is so adverse to agriculture, that the 
people are obliged to keep faggots along the 
northern borders of their little strips of corn- 
land, so that if, during the clear nights of August, 
the wind should chance to blow from the north 
or north-west, they, watching on purpose, may 
set fire to the faggots, and thereby protect the 
grain from frost. The average of the harvests 
throughout the whole kingdom for seven years, 
is found to be—three good, three middling, and 
one a failure. The average rate of fecundity is 
43 grains for one. Notwithstanding the alleged 
deterioration of its climate, Sweden has made a 
remarkable progress in agriculture within the 
last fifteen years, insomuch that the produce of 
its soil is now sufficient for the support of its in- 
habitants. This beneficial change has been 
chiefly effected by the distribution into farms, 
begun in 1803, of large tracts of crown land, 
previously lying waste. The number of farms 
thus called into active cultivation, exceeds 6000. 
A single glance at the previous condition of 
Sweden, with respect to her supply of grain, will 
satisfy the reader of the great importance of this 
measure. .The annual importation of corn into 
Sweden amounted— 

Between the years 1758 and 1776 to 180,000 quarters. 

1777 .... 1790 .. 365,712 
1791 .... 1802 ., 209,140 
1810 .... 1816 ., 133,140 
Between 1805 and 1828, the population of 
Sweden increased 18, the production of corn 42, 
per cent. In the former year the produce of the 
kingdom amounted to 2,608,000; in the latter 
to 3,713,712 quarters. This quantity, however, 
(allowing 14 quarters to each individual,) is not 
sufficient for the population, which amounted in 
1830 to 2,888,000; but the deficiency is more 
than made up by the increased cultivation of 
potatoes, of which there were produced in 1825 
no less than 14,848,000 bushels, being a return 
of seven for one, and ninefold the produce of the 
potato harvest of 1805.. These facts establish, 
incontestibly, the growing prosperity of the 
eople. The population of the kingdom increases, 
bt the supply of food increases in a much 
greater ratio; and, at the same time, the price 
of almost every manufactured article required for 
comfort diminishes in proportion to the price of 
labour. 

Still the rural husbandry of Sweden is, in the ° 
opinion of Col. Forsell, very defective, and is 
easily capable of great improvement. The 
growth of green crops and judicious breeding of 
cattle are but little attended to. The insufficient 
supply of live stock must alone prove a great 
check to the operations of a good system of agri- 
culture. Cattle for the shambles are imported 
into Sweden from Finland in considerable quan- 
tities; but the necessity of such a supply would 
be easily obviated by a little attention to green 
crops on the part of the Swedish farmers. The 
establishment of magazines, also, or public gra- 
naries, appears, in a country where the failure 
of crops is so frequent, to be recommended by 


the clearest prudence. Mr. Laing has described 
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magazines of this kind which he found in Nor- 
— in Sweden, too, they are sufficiently known 
to be fairly estimated, but the number of them 
in existence (nearly 1000) by no means corre- 
sponds with the wants of the community. 

In a country like Sweden, where the laws and 
constitution are of domestic origin, and fondly 
clung to, although replete with all the vices of 
feudal institutions, it is not to be wondered at 
that the peasantry should still groan under the 
ancient and hereditary oppressions of the aristo- 
cracy. The rural occupiers, or what we should 
call the landed interest of Sweden, bear much 
too large a share of the public burdens, and pay 
considerably more than one-third of the value of 
the annual produce of their farms. In England 
not more than a ninth of the public burden falls 
on the Jand. But it is the unjust preponderance 
of the same interest which has operated so dif- 
ferently in the two countries. In England the 
great land-owners, in throwing off the weight of 
taxation from themselves, have likewise relieved 
the whole agricultural community. In Sweden, 
on the other hand, where taxes are not levied 
with an even hand, but are regulated in each in- 
stance by the tenure of the estate, the nobles 
have contrived to shift a disproportionate share 
of the weight to the shoulders of their humble 
neighbours. Scandinavian tenures offer a theme 
too intricate, and running too much jnto detail, 
for discussion on the present occasion; it will 
suffice to state, then, that noble demesnes, noble 
fees, and a dozen other denominations of estate 
more or less noble, all claim, in different degrees, 
exemption from taxation ; so that, taken collec- 
tively, they contribute to the demands of the 
state at a less rate than peasant’s land, in the 
proportion of three to five. 

he burdens, transmitted from barbarous 
ages, have their limit, and may be borne re- 
signedly by the Swedish people, who are attached 
to their ancient institutions. But Sweden is 
threatened with a danger of indefinite extent, 
and far less curable, by the splitting of tenements 
and multiplication of small proprietors. On this 
subject, as it involves a general principle, a full 
understanding of which is of great importance in 
this country, we shall give the words of our 
author :— 

The lower class of people in Sweden are seldom 
seen in occupation of an entire farm (hufe); but this 
is divided into 3, 4,8, or even 16 parts, yet no part 
can be less than is (legally) requisite for a single 
holding (besutenhet). According to the royal decree 
of 1804, respecting the clearing of the rivers, and the 
ordinance of 19 December, 1827, prescribing the 
conditions and the principles to be observed in divid- 
ing farms, and the alienation of a portion of the 
land from the farm, no holding must contain less 
ground than is sufficient for the maintenance of three 
able-bodied labourers, together with the support of a 
horse, a pair of steers, 3 or 4 cows, and 5 or 6 sheep 
or goats during summer and winter. Experience 
shows that from 12 to 20 acres are required for this, 
but abuse goes on, and these small possessions are 
«Maily subdivided, until at last the occupants are 
plunged in poverty and distress. The important 
principles established by the law with respect to the 
size of these holdings, must be enforced more care- 
fully than hitherto, or there is danger of the country 
being overrun with people, who, in case of failure of 
crops, disease of cattle, or other unfortunate casual- 
ties, become all at once a burden to the state. The 
Chapter in Wexié thus expresses itself in its memoir 
on the state of the poor-house :—“ the country will 
be covered over with cabins, occupied by people pos- 
sessing no means of support but their daily labour , 
and although such persons can support themselves in 
good years when there is plenty of employment, yet 
they are sure to suffer from misery and famine when- 
ever the crops fail. 

The benefit to agriculture which appears to have 
been expected from the increase of this labouring 
population has never arisen, for the industry of the 
poor goes no further than the cultivation of little 





beds of potatoes; and in general they do more to | Lin, nearly twenty times the size of the former 
’ 


hurt the woods than to improve the land.” 
Let the reader compare the preceding para- 


| has only 1¥ to the square mile. 
We must now hasten to conclude, and reserve 


graph with the eulogy pronounced by Mr. Laing our author's observations on the trade and 


on the law of Gavelkind, and division of pro- 
perty, which obtains in Norway, and which that 


} 


| finance of Sweden, and on the moral condition 


| of its inhabitants, to a future occasion. We 


agreeable writer thinks might be advantageously | cannot, however, quit the topic of the rural 


transferred to Ireland; 
making the comparison, keep in mind the per- 
fect authenticity of Forsell’s statement. There 
is certainly some truth in Mr. Laing’s favourite 
maxim, that the love of preserving property is 


a sentiment which grows out of its possession. | 


But it is a sentiment soon lost in the conflict of 
feelings which torments the breast of one who 
possesses a minimum of property, or barely suffi- 
cient for his support. In Norway, where the 
people have been trained for ages to the restraints 
imposed on them by a rigorous climate, where 
the period of marriage is late, and the increase 
of population is extremely slow, the divisibility 
of estates may possibly work no harm, and the 
love of property may show itself not in reality 
in its effects, so much as in its indulgence. But 
that such a sentiment is universally sufficient to 
prevent the extreme comminution of property, 
even where the rapid growth of population, and 
the habits of the people continually call for its 
fresh subdivision, is fully disproved by experience. 
Before we think of transferring to Ireland the 
Norwegian law of Gavelkind, we ought to see 
the legalized division of small properties work 
well in Sweden; but there, as in every other 
country where the bulk of the population is em- 
ployed in agriculture, the sentiment of property 
so much calculated on by Mr. Laing, is found 
insufficient to prevent the continual splitting of 
tenements, till their poor and multiplied occu- 
pants are at length brought to the verge of 
famine. 

The woodland of Sweden, extending over 
96,000 square miles, and which one might sup- 
pose at first sight to be a source of boundless 
wealth, is in reality, under actual circumstances, 
little better than a desert waste; planting or 
economy of timber are never thought of, and in 
the more accessible forests, the trees remaining 
are small and thinly scattered. The timber 
from the northern provinces is rendered quite 
valueless, by the difficulty and expense of car- 
riage. It isremarkable that Stockholm and the 
other towns of Sweden are so inadequately sup- 
plied with wood for fuel, that it has been deemed 
requisite to prohibit its exportation. Our author 
is of opinion (and we dare say he judges rightly) 
that this prohibition is one cause of the neglect 
in which the forests are suffered to lie. The 
following table exhibits the extent of the wood- 
lands of the chief countries in Europe in relation 
to their total areas. 

Sweden has of its entire extent, 0,91 covered with wood. 
Denmark (the mainland) 0,0: 





Danish Islands ..... 





England ..... 0,048 
Scotland 0,05 
FeAmCe oc.ccccccccccce +» 0,09 
Prussia, in general..... ececcee 0,24 
Rhenish Prussia .............. 0,30 
BEGRGMY ccccccceseccccccecce 0,33 
Bohemia ........ Epeccoceesce 0,28 


Prussia and Bohemia, though more densely 
peopled than Sweden, export timber to a con- 
siderable amount. 

The surface of Sweden may be thus nume- 


rically represented :— 
British sq. miles. 





WOR ccccccsencecccscoccessese 137,420 
Lakes, marshes, &c. ........... 21,900 
Meadows, pastures, &c. ........ 7,350 
EE ‘debs ekaneesectcccccccees 3,480 

MD widinartcsties 170,150 


Over this vast extent the population is scat- 
tered most unequally,—the southernmost pro- 
vince, Malmo Lan, having 123 inhabitants to 
the square mile; while the northernmost, Pitea 


and let him, while | 


population of that country without remarkin 

that Col. Forsell says. nothing directly explana- 
tory of the tenure by which the Swedish peasant 
holds his land—an omission of no consequence 
perhaps, to the author's countrymen, but of much 
importance in the eyes of strangers. 








MUNSTER MELODIES. 

The Goldfinch—The Linnet—The Thrush—The 
Canary, §c. Connor, Cork. 

Songs, Ballads, and Lyrical Pieces. Baird, Do, 

Ballads and Skillig Lists. Hely, Do. 


In England the newspaper has long usurped the 
place of the poetic broad-sheet: Lillibullero, 
which is said to have changed a dynasty, would 
now scarcely prevent the election of a parish 
beadle ; and a paragraph in the Zimes or Chro- 
nicle would produce more effect than all the 
songs of all the strolling minstrels from the days 
of Homer to that of the musical hawker beneath 
our window, who advertises “ a yard-and-a-half 
of new songs for one half-penny.” Fortunately, 
however, the popular muses, banished from this 
prosaic land, seem to have found shelter in Mun- 
ster: Cork affords them the Parnassian hill and 
the Tempean vale; while for founts of Helicon 
and Castaly, there flow streams of Mountain 
Dew, rarely adulterated by the cooler waters of 
earth or sky. But it would appear to be no easy 
task to discover the poetical localities of the 
Munster Athens: the poets of the people, unlike 
Moore or Lover, exhibit not their productions in 
costly bindings, on woven paper, or embellished 
with engravings from the burin of Heath or 
Finden; their modest merit is content with the 
single coarse slip, where paper and ink are distin- 
guishable only by their different shade of brown, 
and where the illustrations belong to that inter- 
esting period of the graphic art, when it was 
necessary to write beneath a picture “ This is a 
lion.” Banished by their ragged looks from the 
shelves of booksellers, the slips of Munster’s Song 
must, it appears, be sought in retreats as difficult 
to be found as the North Pole, fenced round 
with turnings, windings, lanes, and alleys, com- 
pared to which the Cretan Labyrinth was a mere 
joke. “I shall not,” says the friend who oblig- 
ingly undertook to hunt out these treasures for 
us, “endeavour to excite your sympathy by a 
description of the toils and perils I encountered 
in my endeavour to rescue the real National 
Melodies of Ireland from their unmerited obli- 
vion ; ‘ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung” must 
the tale remain, of my venturous exploration of 
Paul-street—my passage through some unknown 
straits to the Coal Quay—my daring ascent of 
Shandon Hill, and the discovery I made of anew 
world in Blarney Lane; neither shall I relate 
how a treacherous guide deserted me in the 
wilderness of Hammond's Marsh, nor how @ 
native generously tendered his services to guide 
me through Hanover-street into habitable re- 
gions : it will be enough to say, that my labours 
were repaid by the accession made to the stores 
of knowledge; in those days when Solomon’s 
cry, ‘ There is nothing new under the sun,’ is re- 
peated with sad truth to the very echo, I have 
discovered not merely a new school of poetry, 
but a new system of civilization, an original code 
of laws, and a language so purely native, that it 
has not yet submitted to the fetters of Grammar.” 

The most remarkable characteristic of Mun- 
ster popular poetry, is the vast variety of sub- 





jects which it embraces ; nothing seems to come 
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amiss to the poet, from the death of a donkey to 
the dismemberment of an empire. On the 
former of these subjects we have an interesting 
elegy, which our readers will probably compare 
with Coleridge’s celebrated lines on the same 
respectable animal :-— 
I will tell you a story, 
That of late came to pass, 
Concerning a rman 
That had but one Ass ; 
To the Rocks of Bundotan 
For dilisk he came, 
But his Ass and his load 
Were swept off by the stream. 
Chorus. Oro Jackaboy, oro why, 
Jackaboy dheelish, 
Why did you die? 


The pathetic chorus appears at first to be mis- 
placed, for we are subsequently told that— 


The terrible loud roaring 
That they had at his head, 
Awoke the poor Ass 
That was then lying dead. 


But this revival was of brief duration; the 

r donkey, when on the point of recovery, was, 
like many others, hurried to the grave by the 
doctors. The preparations for the funeral, and 
the lamentations of the owner are truly natural: 


Then early next morning 
The poor man arose, 
And off to bis landlord 
He instantly goes, 
Saying, “‘ The price of a coffin 
Kind sir, I do crave, 
And a hearse that will carry 
My dead Ass to the grave.—(Chorus.) 


I have but one guinea 
To buy me an Ass, 
To carry myself 
And my poor wife to Mass ; 
But now since I lost 
The support of my life, 
I would rather ten times 
That I buried my wife.””—(Chorus.) 


Leaving the more serious odes, that treat of 
the fate of empires, until we come to discuss the 
political compositions, we must turn to another 
characteristic of these melodies,—the extraordi- 
nary love of the Munster bards for classical allu- 
sions. An allusion to the Mythology of Greece 
and Rome, or to the tales of the heroic ages, has 
long been voted pedantic in England; but the 
Munster boys delight still to have their verses 
graced with stories borrowed from Homer and 
Ovid. Thus a bard celebrating the charms of 
some humble fair one, whose unclassical em- 
ployment was the sale of tin-ware, says— 

There was Paris, Priam’s darling son 

By his beloved Hecuba, 

Juno, Venus, or Hesion, 

Fairer sure they never saw ; 

This lovely maid had Paris seen, 

When in her simple rural dress, 

He might take her for some great Queen 
She is my handsome Tin-Ware Lass. 


Had Prince Leander seen my fair, 

He never would forsake her charms, 
He'd venture to swim the raging main 
And die in Neptune’s wat’ry arms ; 

For she is Queen over all that’s seen, 
There’s none on earth can her surpass, 
Above all the maids from Cork to Screen, 
I mean the charming Tin-Ware Lass. 


Again, in a song describing the exploits of an 
Irish huntsman, we are told— 


If you were to see Wexford quality, 
Or Miss Diana bathing, 

She would go home with Robert Rowe, 
And never more would leave him. 

No Nimrod rare could e’er compare 
To his fleet-footed poney, 

Or could keep in at Wexford hill, 
Until he arrived at Dunagh. 

But these are surpassed by some of the stanzas 
that celebrate the Colleen Rue, which may be 
translated the Foxy Lass, to whom, despite of 
the unpopular colour of her hair, the following 
compliments are paid :— 

Are you Aurora, or the Goddess Flora, 
Euternatia, or Venus bright? 

Or Helen fair beyond compare, 
That Paris stole from the Grecian’s sight ? 

Thou fairest creature, you have enslaved me, 
I’m intoxicated by Cupid’s clue, 

Whose golden notes and infatuations, 


Was I Hector, that noble victor, 
That died a victim by a Grecian’s skill, 
Or was | Paris, whose deeds were various, 
As an arbitrator on Ida’s Hill, 
I'd range to Asia, likewise Arabia, 
Or Pennsylvania seeking for you, 
The burning regions like famed Orpheus, 
For one embrace of you, Colleen Rue. 


But in nothing, perhaps, is the power of the 
Munster poets better displayed, than in the bold- 
ness of their personifications and the Oriental 
wildness of their allegories. ‘The following re- 
port of an anti-tithe meeting, has not been 
rivalled since Jotham delivered the first parable 
on record, the election of a king by the trees. 


The Potato and Corn Meeting about Tithes. 
All the roots and grain that grow, 
Assembled together in a row, 
Great eloquence they did display, 
And they resolved no Tithes to pay. 
Chorus. 
Sing rigidum rigidum deary O, 
The Ministers they’re running 0, 
O’Connell’s the boy that does them annoy, 
For he’s beginning his old figary O. 


The first it was a Sack of Wheat, 
Each grain of it soon fell to speak, 

“« 1 am the staff of life, 1 aid the jaws, 
Tho’ sore oppress’d by Corn Laws. 


To feed and fatten John Bull’s clan 

I’m forced and driven from my native land, 
And all my seed that does remain 

The Proctor to it lays his claim. 


The poor may starve and sport and play, 
The Parson for Tithes swept all away, 
The Tithes kept up so long must fall, 

No more they’ll get them when they call.” 


The next that spoke was a Sheaf Oat, 
For Harry or Bess ne’er turned his coat, 
« Parsons for me neither preach nor pray, 
I told him plain no Tithe I'd pay. 


The Tithe it grieved me sore indeed, 
Newtownbarry made me bleed, 

No longer I'll think them right in law, 
Were I to lose my Chaff and Straw.” 


The next that spoke was a Sack of Rye, 
In fury from the root unto the eye, 
«« My face I'll ne’er shew over ground, 
The P’s and U’s will me surround. 


These that reap me are left quite sore, 
And till the land with crimson gore, 
By force, alas! they spread dismay, 
So I’m resolved no Tithe to pay.” 


Next spoke the Barley nothing fear'd, 
*« You know I’m old by my long beard, 
I know as well as any Grain, 
Tithe built the Church and it maintained. 


For this the Tithes they did collect, 
One part of our Church for to erect, 
The next the Clergy to secure, 

The third proceeded for the poor. 


But let the Farmer keep his own, 

And the Churchman then may stay at home, 
Till the abolition does take place, 

No Proctor dare to show his face.” 


Next the Potato did relate, 
Saying ‘‘ my burthen it is very great, 
I am your daily bread | say, 
And I’m resolved no Tithe to pay.” 


For too long sure they had the trade, 
While they danc’d poor Pat the piper paid, 
The Cattle for Tithe refuge found, 

They got dry lodgings in the pound. 

In comes brave Dan so stout and tall, 
Saying “‘ use me well I’ll pay for ail, 

I'll bang the Proctor left and right, 
And that’s the way to pay the ithe.” 


It would be tedious to enumerate all the 
forms under which Daniel O'Connell is cele- 
brated by the popular minstrels, but nowhere 
does he make a better figure than in the song of 
Tara’s bower :— 

Will you come to the Bower, where a flower I have 
planted, 
For Dublin he’s elected with courage most undaunted, 


I will show you a sight most delightful and pleasing 
Unto all honest hearts of every persuasion. 


Will you come to the Bower, where my flower it is 
blooming, 

And a most stately air of late is assuming; 

It blooms in Merrion Square, and a native is of Kerry, 

It is esteemed at Kildare, and sweet Wexford Ferry. 


Will you come to the Bower where my flower it blooms 


aily, 
With the Shamrock so green and the Sprig of Shillelah, 
All over Paddy’s Land its branches are extending, 


Will you come to the Bower, towards Royal Tamer, 
Where we planted our rights in despite of each defamer, 
Around Tara’s Hall we will call our fine heroes, 

The true sons of O'Neil and the brave Glanville heroes. 


Will you come to the Bower, where my flower is in 


lossom, 
And Lord Sarsfield he wore it of old in his bosom, 
By a blast from the Hague it lay fading and dying, 
But now with the Red Rose once more is reviving. 


Will you come to the Bower, and my flower’s name I'll 


at, 
With a D. and an O’C, most nobly you can spell it, 
I'll send it in a barge over George's deep channel, 
It is blooming in the House—my flower is O’Connell. 


Another popular hero, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
is celebrated under the whimsical designation of 
the Green Linnet, in a song from which we can 
only extract one stanza :— 

What numbers of men were eager to slay you: 

Their malice you view'd with a smile ; 
Their gold thro’ all Europe was found to betray you, 
They join’d with the Mamelukes on the Nile; 

Like ravens for blood their vile passions did burn ; 

The orphans they slew and caus'd widows to mourn, 

They say my Linnet’s gone and ne’er will return, 

Sweet Boney, I will ne’er see you more! 


The descriptive poetry ranks next to the alle- 
gorical in racy originality. One of the most 
celebrated is the account of Castle-Hyde, which 
gave the first hint for the ‘Groves of Blarney.’ 
We doubt if the imitation deserves that prefer- 
ence over the original that it has generally re- 
ceived. It is too generally known to be quoted 
here; but can any rural picture be more de- 
lightful than the following ? 

The buck and doe, the fox and eagle, 
They skip and play by the river side, 

The trout and salmon are playing backgammon, 
In the clear streams of Castle- Hyde. 

And not less pleasing is the following : 

Tbe grand improvements there would amaze you, 
The trees are drooping with fruit of all kind, 
The bees harmonizing the fields with music,* 
All to adorn sweet Castle-H yde. 


But while the country is thus celebrated, the 
beauties of the city do not remain unsung. Cork 
has had many laureates, but the last describer 
of its localities best deserves to wear the bays: 


They may rail at the city where first | was born, 
But it’s there they’ve the whiskey and butter and pork, 
And a neat little spot for to walk in each morn, 
They call it Daunt’s Square, and the city is Cork. 
The Square has two sides, why, one east and one west, 
And convenient’s the region of frolic and spree, 
Where salmon, drisheens and beef-steaks are cooked best, 
Och! Fishamble’s the Eden for you, love, and me. 


If you want to behold the subli and the b 5 

Pat = toes in your brogues and see sweet Blarney 
he, 

Where the parents and childer are comely and duteous, 
And dry lodging both rider and beast entertain ; 

In the cellars below dine the slashing young fellows, 
That come with the butter from distant Tralee, 

While the landlady, chalking the score on the bellows, 
Sings, Cork is an Eden for you, love, and me. 





Blackpool is another sweet place in that city, 
Where pigs, twigs and weavers they all grow ther, 
With its smart little an-yards—och, more is the pity, 
To strip the poor beasts to convert them to leather ! 
Further up to the east, is a place great and famous, 
It is called Mallow Lane—antiquarians agree, 
That it holds the Shibbeen which once held king Shamus: 
Oh! Cork is an Eden for you, love, and me. 


Then go back to Daunt’s Bridge, though you'll think it is 
quare 
That you can’t see the Bridget—faix you ne’er saw the 


like 
Of that Bridge, nor of one-sided Buckingham Square, 
Nor the narrow Broad Lane that leads up to the Dyke, 
Where turning his wheel sits that saint “ Holy Joe,” t 
And umbrellas are made of the best quality, 
And young virgins sing ‘* Colleen das croothin a mo,” § 
And—Cork is an Eden for you, love, and me. 


When you get to the Dyke, there’s a beautiful prospect 
Of a long gravel walk between two rows of trees; 

On one side, with beautiful southern aspect, 
Is Blair’s Castle, that trembles above in the breeze! 

Far off in the west lie the Lakes of Killarney, 
Which some hills intervening prevents you to see ; 

But you smell the sweet wind from the wild groves of 


Blarney— 
Och! Cork is the Edcn for you, love, and me! 





* In some copies this line runs— d : 
The bees perfuming the fields with music. 


+ There is no bridge, but an archway under the street. 
t A noted knife and oath grinder, now deceased. 








Deranged my ideas for you, Colleen Rue. 


Tho’ under State squalls and storms was long bending. 


§ The pretty girl milking her cow. 
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Take the road to Glanmire, the road to Blackrock, or 
The sweet Boreenmannah, to charm your eyes— 

If you do what is Wise, take a dram of Tom Walker, § 

nd if you’re a Walker, toss off Billy Wise! _ 

I give you my word that they’re both lads of spirit: 
But if a raw chaw to your gums don’t agree, A 

Beamish, Crawford, and Lane brew some porter of merit, 
Tho’ Potteen is the nectar for you, love, and me. 


O! long life to you, Cork, with your pepper-box steeple, 

Your girls, your whiskey, your curds and sweet whey, 
Your hill of Glanmire, and the shops where the people 

Get decent new clothes down beyont the Coal Quay; 
Long life to sweet Fair Lane, its pipers and jigs, 

And to sweet Sunday’s Well, and the banks of the Lee, 
Likewise our Court Houses, where Judges in wigs 

Sing Cork is the Eden for you, love, and me. 

The last characteristic of the new school of 
poetry which space at present permits us to 
notice, is the matter-of-fact argument which 
mingles with the boldest flights of fancy in the 
amatory verses. Notwithstanding the proverbial 
recklessness of the Irish, and the improvidence 
ascribed to their marriages, we doubt whether, 
on this side of the water, a young lady would put 
more pertinent questions to her suitor than the 
heroine of the following song :— 

« If I consent to be your bride, 

Pray what for me can you provide? 
For I can neither card nor spin, : 
And what for me can you bring in?” 


I can reap, and I can sow, 

I can plough and I can mow, 

Go to the market, aye, that’s right, 
And bring home sixpence every night. 


“ Sixpence a day will never do, 

For | must have silks and satins too, 
Sixpence a day won't find us in meat,” 
—But you know I have a sack of wheat. 


Resides an old house that stands hard by, 

It will be my own when grandfather die ; 
And if you consent to marry me now, 

Vl make you as fat as my grandmother’s sow. 

The lady, however, refuses to be fattened, and 
dismisses her suitor in a manner so unceremo- 
nious that gallantry will not permit us to quote 
the passage. 

The subject of marriage reminds us of the 
Skillig Lists mentioned in the title of this article. 
The Skillig rocks, on the coast of Kerry, were 
appointed by one of the Irish holy virgins to be 
a refuge for those unfortunates who, in every 
portion of the globe but Munster, are destined 
to lead apes in a place that may not be men- 
tioned to ears polite. The cares of this pious 
virgin for her sisterhood extended farther: she 
ordained that each of the Skillig pilgrims should 
be duly attended by a bachelor, trusting that 
no hy dan could see these rocks, over which 
the waves are ceaselessly dashing, without pity- 
ing the fair one consigned to so damp a habita- 
tion, and taking her to the warm shelter of a 
church, which stands temptingly on a neigh- 
bouring hill. This legend is an annual source of 
fun to the poets of Cork ; Skillig Lists in doggrel 
rhyme, appear every winter, in which the pil- 
grims are paired as whim or fancy dictates, 
making as motley an assortment, to use the 
simile of the melancholy Jaques, “as went with 
Noah into the ark.” Some of these are very 
amusing, but the humour is too local to be gene- 
rally understood, and, we must add, that the 
personalities too frequently border on ill-nature. 
This, however, is not the case with the other 
Munster melodies; even the political songs, 
though violent in their principles, never attack 
individual character; while those relating to the 
codes of law and morals, deal as much in ab- 
stractions as if they were the productions of 
philosophers instead of poets. But too much 
novelty is as bad as too little, and we must 
allow the world to reflect on this discovery of a 
new school of composition before we give further 
specimens of the Munster Melodies. 





§ Two distillers in Cork, celebrated years ago in the fol- 
lowing epigram : 
You people of Cork that are talkers, 
I you will show me the rules, 
Why Walker won’t let you be walkers, 
And Wyse strives to make you all fools, 





THE ANNUALS FOR 1837. 

The Keepsake. 

(Second Notice.} 
Finp1na ourselves somewhat at ease this week 
in the matter of space, we cannot do better than 
extract the reminiscences of Madame Mére, by 
Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley, of which we 
made mention a week ago. They require no 
further introduction from us. 

“ A Visit to Madame Letitia, Mother of Napoleon, 

May 26th, 1834. 

“ Tt was on a beautiful morning in May that we 
drove up to the splendid palace of Madame Letitia. 
I was determined, if possible, before I left Rome, to 
look upon the mother of Napoleon. * * It was not 
without great difficulty that we accomplished our 
object, all the answer we could elicit to our inquiries 
being that Madame Letitia had kept her bed for 
several years, and made it a rule never to see any 
one. At length, however, perseverance overcame all 
obstacles, and, chiefly through the instrumentality of 
Lady Dudley Stuart’s name, the grand-daughter of 
the venerable Madame Letitia, and niece of Napo- 
leon, with whom by marriage we were connected, we 
obtained admission to the palazzo, and had the plea- 
sure of an interview with Mademoiselle Rose Meline, 
who in the most amiable manner promised to convey 
to Madame Letitia our earnest desire of admittance 
into her presence. Mademoiselle Rose speedily re- 
turned, and informed me Madame Letitia would see 
me, but was sorry she could not also receive my hus- 
band, who was with me. I immediately followed 
Mademoiselle Rose into the chamber, and was intro- 
duced to the mother of Napoleon. Madame Letitia 
was at that period eighty-three years of age, and 
never did I see a person so advanced in life with a 
brow and countenance so beaming with expression 
and undiminished intelligence; the quickness and 
brilliancy of her large, speaking eye was most re- 
markable. She was laid in a small white bed in one 
corner of the room, to which she told me she had 
been confined for three years, having as long as that 
ago had the misfortune to break her leg. The room 
was completely hung round with pictures, large, full- 
length portraits of her family, which covered every 
portion of the wall. All those of her sons who had 
attained to the regal dignity were represented in,their 
kingly robes; Napoleon, I believe, in the gorgeous 
apparel he wore at his coronation. After a few 
minutes’ conversation, she informed me that she had 
not seen any English person for the three years she 
had been confined to her room, with the exception, 
if I remember correctly, of the Duke of Hamilton 
and Lord Dudley Stuart, who she afterwards con- 
fessed to me were the only English she ever liked ; 
adding with a mournful expression of countenance, 
and in a deprecatory tone, that she thought I could 
not wonder at her thus entertaining inimical feelings 
towards my countrymen. I told her I was not indeed 
surprised at her sentiments, and added, that we should 
not have ventured to have attempted intruding our- 
selves upon her, had we not considered we had some 
slight claim on her indulgence, from our connexion 
with Lady Dudley Stuart, and I then entreated her 
to allow me to introduce my husband to her. After 
some difficulty, I succeeded in gaining my point, and 
obtained admission for him. 





“ After the little preliminary formalities of an in- 
troduction, he assured her how very grateful he felt 
to her for having thus consented to extend to him 
the kind indulgence she had already shown towards | 
me; and, as I had just before done, observed, that | 
nothing but our connexion with Lady Dudley Stuart | 
would have emboldened us to ask so great a favour, | 
and that our hopes of an interview with her had been | 
grounded entirely upon that connexion. 

“ Upon which, in the most amiable, friendly, and | 
flattering manner possible, she extended a hand to 
each of us, and said in the kindest and most cordial 
tone— 

“* Eh! je vous recois comme mes parens.’ 

“ She, then seeing us looking earnestly at the mag- 
nificent picture of Napoleon, which was hung close | 
to the side of her bed, asked us if we did not admire 
it, gazing herself at it proudly and fondly,and saying— 

“*Cela ressemble beaucoup & l’empereur, oui, cela 
lui ressemble beaucdup !” 

“ And, then observing the very great interest I 


took in it, she begged me to walk into the adjoining 
room, where she said there was a bust of the emperor 
that was the very image of him, and also one of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, when a child, that was an ex. 
cellent likeness, and the very one that was sent to 
Napoleon at St. Helena, which was placed at the 
feet of his bed in his last illness, and was only re- 
moved after his death, I immediately obeyed. and 
was struck with admiration at the beauty of both the 
busts; the one of the infant King of Rome was an. 
gelic, and that of Napoleon (which you could not 
doubt for a moment must be a likeness) quite superb, 

“ While I was examining and admiring these ex- 
quisite works of art, Madame Letitia (as Mr. Wortley 
afterwards told me) dwelt upon the painful topic of 
St. Helena, and gave vent to many expressions that 
showed how bitterly she felt on the distressing subject 
of Napoleon’s captivity in that island, saying, that 
her son had died by inches there, and speaking in a 
strain of glowing indignation of Sir H_ L___ 
whom she emphatically termed ‘ce bourreau.’ 

“ When I returned into the room I found her 
earnestly conversing on this subject, and I listened 
with intense and painful interest to her energetic and 
impassioned outpourings of her feelings; and I must 
confess that I cordially assented mentally to much 
that she said. After a momentary pause, she again 
reverted to the magnificent pictures with which her 
room was literally lined, and drew my attention to 
the one at the head of her bed (which was quite open, 
in the Italian fashion, without canopy or curtains), 
informing me, that it was the portrait of her husband, 
Charles Buonaparte. She then particularized every 
one of those mute representations of the absent or 
the dead, giving me little interesting details of each; 
amongst others were a smaller portrait of Josephine, 
and one of the ex-empress, Marie Louise ; also nu- 
merous beautiful miniatures of the different members 
of her family, amongst these was one of a beautiful 
youth, who had died, I believe, not long before; 
Mademoiselle Meline pointed this out to me, and 
said, whispering, that it was the resemblance of one 
of Madame Letitia’s grandsons, now dead, the delight 
and hope and pride of the whole family, but I cannot 
now remember of which of Madame Letitia’s children 
he was the offspring. 

* After having attentively examined all these in- 
teresting pictures, I returned to take my place beside 
the bed of the venerable lady. I could not help 
feeling that she must exist, as it were, in a world of 
the past, in a world of dreams, in a world of her own, 
or rather of memory’s creation, with all these splendid 
shadows around her, that silently, but eloquently, 
spoke of the days departed. 

“ The limits that I have here assigned to myself 
are very confined, and I must pass over much of the 
conversation which ensued, only repeating one or two 
things that struck me more than the rest. Being the 
day we were about to quit Rome, we were compelled, 
however much against our inclination, to shorten this 
interesting interview. Madame Letitia kindly and 
flatteringly pressed us to stay, until she was informed 
that we were actually going to start that afternoon 
from Rome. She then commissioned me to say a 
thousand affectionate things to Lady D. Stuart, and 
charged me to tell her that she ardently hoped she 
would come and pay her a visit in the ensuing winter; 
adding, with a tone and manner that I shall never 
forget, so profound and mournful was the impression 
it made upon me: ‘Je vous en prie, dites a ma chere 
Christine que je suis seule ici.” Madame Letitia, 
whose quick and penetrating eye nothing could easily 
escape, detected immediately the expression of sur- 
prise that passed over my countenance, and proceed- 
ed to explain to me, that, in consequence of strong 
representations from very high quarters, the Pope 
had insisted upon the withdrawal of those of her 
children who yet resided there with her, from Rome, 
and that she was thus deprived of the greatest and 
truest source of comfort and happiness which re- 
mained to her at her advanced period of life, the 


| society and affectionate attentions of her beloved 


family. 

“ There was something in her manner of relating 
this that inexpressibly touched me; a keen sense of 
wrong appeared to mingle with a dignified patience 
and a noble fortitude and resignation, and I felt, as 
I looked upon her and listened to her, that I indeed 
saw before me one who had deeply learned the pain- 
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fal lessons of life, who had learned to ‘ suffer and be 
still.’ But it were in vain to attempt to describe the 
solemn sadness of her words and manner, when, look- 
ing round her with an expression of desolate sorrow 
in her fine, large, dark eyes, she concluded her re- 
cital with the pathetic exclamation of,‘ Et je suis 
seule! Je suis seule ici!’ All the circumstances 
that combined to impress the mind: the spot we 
were standing on, ‘ Rome, the City of the Soul,’ the 
Eternal City of the Past and of the Dead! rendered 
this mournful exclamation, pronounced, as it was, in 
a voice of the deepest emotion, more profoundly 
affecting than anything I ever heard before or since; 
and never will that melancholy tone, or those melan- 
choly words, be effaced from my memory while I 
live. In the course of the conversation, which was 
begun in F rench, I discovered that Madame Letitia’s 
knowledge of that language was considerably im- 
paired, but yet she appeared to wish to continue con- 
yersing in it, though, every now and then, Mademoi- 
selle Meline translated to her in Italian what we said, 
and she herself occasionally concluded a sentence in 
that sweet language. Most cordial, most courteous, 
and most kind, were Madame Letitia’s adieux to us: 
| felt, that in all human probability I should never 
again behold that fine, expressive, intellectual and 
yenerable countenance ; and that consciousness shed 
aredoubled and sorrowful interest over those mo- 


ments. 
* The Mother of Napoleon, he, 
The greatest, nor the worst of men, 
is now no more.” 











The Human Brain, its Configuration, §c. illus- 
trated by references to the Nervous System in 
the Lower Animals, By Samuel Solly, &c. 
Longman & Co. 

Tuts is a scientific book, by a scientific man, 


ublic. We hope, however, that every day will 
— physiology more and more within the range 
of general education, and that future generations 
will know something more of themselves, physi- 
cally as well as morally, than their ancestors did, 
in the ignorant past. ‘To this end, Mr. Solly, and 
such writers as he, will largely contribute ; not, 
indeed, by treating the subject popularly, (for, 
as we have stated, he writes to the professed 
anatomical student,) but by preparing the science 
for those who shall be so disposed. Hitherto, as 
he himself justly observes, the information con- 
veyed of the anatomy of the brain, by syste- 
matic works, has amounted “ to little more than 
a vain catalogue of names, applied to parts, 
without reference to their structure, their func- 
tions, or even their analogies in the nervous 
system of the lower animals. Such a barren 
prospect as a list of names, holds out but little 
to attract the most zealous among students.” In 
fact, not only was the anatomy of the brain such 
a catalogue as Mr. Solly states, but a catalogue 
of names so extravagant and purposeless, as 
to be absolutely absurd. Add to this, that 
they were given to objects scen in a false point 
of view, and therefore calculated to afford no 
clear insight into the real configuration, relation- 
ship, and dependence of the several parts; so 
that, when the inquirer had made himself ac- 
quainted with the “ Turkish saddle,” “ the writ- 
ing pen,” “ the funnel,” “the couch of the optic 
nerves,” &c., he was farther off from any real and 
serviceable knowledge of the brain, as a whole, 
than when he absolutely knew nothing of the 
matter. Posterity will hardly believe, that 
throughout the entire palmy age of anatomy, 
when it was pursued with the greatest industry, 
and when the most striking discoveries in it were 
made, the brain was uniformly studied, not by 
dissection, but very literally by cutting it to 
pieces. That Mr. Solly should have abandoned 
this method, and broken through a long night of 
ancient usage, to proceed on a truly scientific 
plan, (though not precisely the first to do so,) is 


tal qualifications for the task he has undertaken ; 
and his perpetual reference to comparative ana- 
tomy shows an equal contempt for the spirit of 
routine, which has so long possessed the medical 
constituted corps of London. His hint on the 
unscientific examinations at the College of Sur- 
geons is well timed, and we were only surprised 
that it should still be necessary, considering how 
long Gall’s dissections have been before the 
public. From the method and spirit with which 
the nervous system is likely now to be investi- 
gated, we may presume that anatomists will soon 
learn all that remains to be known of its struc- 
ture and arrangements. But, as far as the func- 
tions of the entire organ, and the modus operandi 
of the subordinate parts, are concerned, we do 
not indulge in such a flattering anticipation. 
The close relationship between this part of the 
subject, and some branches of metaphysical in- 
quiry, is not favourable to cool and dispassionate 
judgments; and professors are more inclined to 
dogmatize than to confess unavoidable igno- 
rance. The functional action of the nervous tissue 
is, we believe, one of those ultimate facts of 
which we can know nothing. All mechanical or 
physical theories must fall short of the mark. 
Had Mr. Abernethy’s notion, for example, been 
established, that the system is a. galvanic ma- 
chine, that discovery would have added nothing 
to our acquaintance with the mechanism of sen- 
sation. Like digestion, sanguification, and other 
intimate animal processes, sensation takes place 
in parts too minute to admit of our detecting 
the modes of their action. The discovery of the 
two distinct traits of sensation and of volition, 
appears, indeed, to approach the subject, but, ex- 
clusively of that, some doubts still overhang the 
accuracy of the conclusions; it merely renders 
more precise a truth which we knew before,— 
vaguely indeed, but positively,—that a move- 
ment of some sort does pass in these two direc- 
tions, and contributes to the phenomena. But 
we have been entrapped into a more lengthy 
article than we had originally intended, and we 
must conclude with a mere reference to the sim- 
plicity and perspicuity of Mr. Solly’s style, and 
to the merit of the “twelve plates” annexed ; 
which will do all that plates can do in conveying 
an idea of the objects represented. They will 
refresh the memory; but they cannot originate 
a just conception of the thing itself. Mr. Solly’s 
book was wanted, and will be welcome both to 
the professional student, and to such of the 
higher class of general philosophers as have 
dipped into physiology. 








Secret and Inedited Memoirs of the French 
Court, towards the close of the reign of 
Louis XIV.—[ Mémoires Secrets et Inedits, 
§c.]|—By the Marquis de Sourches, Grand 
Prévét of France: now first published, from 
a MS. of the Seventeenth Century, just disco- 
vered, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Adhelm Bernier, Advocate in the Royal Court 
of Paris, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, Beauvais ; 
London, Dulau. 

Consiverine the fabrication of Mémoires for 

which our neighbours have, during the last 

fifteen years, been so infamous, the first question 
that will recur to the reader’s mind will be, 

“ Are these Memoirs genuine? Are they au- 

thentic?” 

In the month of April, in the present year, 
the editor purchased, he says, from a bookseller, 
a MS. in very good condition, evidently of the 
seventeenth century, and having for its title, 
‘Mémoires Secrets de la Cour, sur la fin du 
Régne de Louis XIV.’ It belonged, if the 
bookseller may be credited, to the late President 
Roland, whose library was rich in books re- 
lating to French history. He bought it, he 


ever been published, or whether it was good for 
anything, or whether its author could be disco- 
vered. Examination soon convinced him that it 
was interesting, that it had never been edited, 
and that, to a certainty, the author was the Mar- 
quis de Sourches. The first of these problems 
being one of personal solution, he may be allowed 
the benefit of his own opinion. In regard to the 
second, he is so far right, that the substance of 
the book has never appeared before, either alone 
or in connexion with the interminable series of 
Memoirs for which the modern literature of 
France is so distinguished. The third point— 
that of authenticity—is thus settled: the book 
is in calf, and on the cover are engraved armo- 
rial bearings, which he and the librarian of the 
Bibliothéque du Roi agree in assigning to the 
old Marquises of Sourches. This, indeed, would 
only prove that it once belonged to the library 
of that house; but, on the same cover it has, in 
capital letters, Tome Trois des Mémoires de M. L. 
F.D.B. M. D.S. C.D. P. D. L. D.R. E.G, P. 
D.F. At the first view it would seem no easy 
matter to explain these initials; but the editor 
does so in this manner: 


Vol. III. of the Memoirs of 


M. L. Monsieur Louis 

F.D.B. Frangois du Bouchet, 
M.D.S. Marquis de Sourches, 
C.D. * Comte de (Mentsoreau), 
P.D.L. Prévét de l'Hétel 

D.R. Du Roi, 

E.G. P. Et Grande Prévoté 
D.F De France. 


Who was this Marquis de Sourches? Ac- 
cording to Father Anselme, in his Catalogue 
of the knights of the Holy Ghost, Jean de Bou- 
chet, Marquis de Sourches, Count de Mentso- 
reau, &c. prévét of the royal household, &c. died 
February 1, 1677. By his wife, whom he mar- 
ried in 1643, he had, besides an elder san who 
died in childhood, “ Louis Francois du Bouchet, 
Marquis de Sourches, prévét de | Hétel du Roi, 
et grande prévoté de France,” ‘This nobleman 
attained his second title by his marriage with 
Marie Genevieve de Sourches, daughter of 
Bernard Count de Mentsoreau. He procured 
the reversion of his father’s high office of prévét 
as early as 1649; entered on its functions in 
1677, and died in 1716, Previous to succeeding 
his father he had been councillor of state, next 
colonel of the regiment which bears his name, 
next major-general under the Marshal de Lux- 
embourg, in the Dutch campaign, and lastly, 
governor of the Maine, the Perche and Laval, 
besides the town and fortress of Mans. 

The reader may now judge how far the ea 
ternal evidence for the authenticity of the MS. 
is satisfactory. Certainly, there could be nothing 
irrational in the hypothesis that the prévét of 
the royal household, whose office held him con- 
stantly about the court, should commit the events 
of the day to paper. And so far as regards the 
internal evidence, the book contains just such 
things as a courtier of the ‘“‘ Grand Monarque” 
might be expected to write: it is a tissue of in- 
trigues, love affairs, disgraces, fracas, scandals, 
marriages, births, deaths, illnesses, anecdotes, 
and other trifling particulars, about which no 
mortal except a French courtier of the old ré- 
gime, would take the least concern. Nor shall we 
have much difficulty in accounting for his incog- 
nito: in those days an indiscreet word in refer- 
ence not merely to the king and the royal 
family, but to the royal favourites, and even the 
friends of these favourites, was sure to be punish- 
ed by the Bastile. Two or three circumstances 
indeed have a suspicious look. Why is not the 
bookseller mentioned from whom the alleged 
purchase was made? And how is it that not 


* The initial M. has evidently been omitted by the 
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the slightest allusion has ever been made to this 
MS. by Le Long, or by any writer from his day 
down to the present year? 

In spite, however, of these circumstances, and 
of the equally suspicious one attending the pur- 
chase, we are disposed to receive this book—or at 
least the greater part of it—as a genuine record of 
events drawn up by a cotemporary at the French 
court. We think so for three reasons. In the 
first place, the editor himself has a character at 
stake. He is not merely an advocate and a 
member of the Society of History at Paris, but 
he is known as the editor and translator of 
Jehan Masselin. In the second, he confidently 
refers to two men whose names must certainly 
have considerable weight on such a subject, and 
whose characters are above suspicion—the libra- 
rian of the royal library, and M. Mommerque, 
an antiquary of high pretensions, and well 
known as an editor of French memoirs. Lastly, 
if these Memoirs had been fabricated, they 
would have been composed with greater care ; 
they would have been rendered more interest- 
ing; they would have had more point, more 
traits of character, a more elaborate and striking 
combination of incidents. They exhibit no 
talent, no powers of humour, no touches of cha- 
racter, but exactly such remarks as we might 
expect from the persons, circumstances, and 
period. In short, they have no one impress of 
invention. 

With this circumstance on our minds, we pro- 
ceed to notice a few such passages as may throw 
light on the personages and times. Few indeed 
they would be, if we extracted all that the book 
contains; for never did we peruse one more 
barren of instruction or of interest. For this 
reason, we cannot much regret the loss of the 
two volumes which preceded it, nor those which 
seem to have followed it. It contains the events 
of two years only, 1685 and 1686 ; but the whole 
work probably embraced the greater portion of 
the writer’s public life at court, viz. from 1677 
to the period immediately preceding his death. 

The twaddling propensity of the writer, and 
his calibre of mind, may be inferred from one of 
the first entries in the book :— 

On the vigil of the Three Kings his Majesty gave 
a supper to the ladies, but they were few in number 
—a restriction very displeasing to those who were 
not invited. It was also reported that the king was 
about to commence a series of suppers, as he had 
done the year before. 

Certainly this is a profound notification for the 
benefit of posterity! The book, moreover, is 
composed of such. But, notwithstanding the 
writer's stupidity, some of the entries contain— 
though unintentionally, and even unconsciously 
on his part—curious observations. Thus, when 
(Feb. 19, 1685) Louis was acquainted by ex- 
press with the death of our Charles II. and the 
succession of James, he mentioned the fact at 
supper, and milord Haran (we suppose the Earl 
of Arran) fainted away on hearing it: 

A very laudable trait in a subject to be thus affected 
by the death of his prince, and more laudable in an 
Englishman than in anybody else, since people of 
that nation are not very guilty of attachment, least 
of all for their kings. 

The Bastile was not reserved for grave 
offences merely; frequently the ‘‘ Grand Mo- 
narque” opened it for the most venial. When 
Mr. d’Hamilton, brother of the Countess de 
Grammont, was told by one of the ministers that 
his regiment was not in the best possible order, 
he replied that no fault could be found with the 
greater part, but with certain companies only ; 
and that if the case were much more general, 
and much worse, he was not to be blamed. By 
this he meant that the inspectors, who had the 
control over everything, were responsible. The 
other, though convinced of the justice of the 





reply, did not assent to it, and made an obser- 
vation which nettled the proud Scotchman, who 
rejoined that he perceived his services were not 
very agreeable to the state, and that his best 
course would be to return whence he came, and 
offer them to his own sovereign, James II. 
Louis, on being acquainted with the honest spirit 
of the officer, swore that unless it were for the 
respect he entertained for the Countess, he 
would consign her audacious brother to the dun- 
geons of the Bastile. Had his connexions been 
less influential, melancholy would have been his 
fate for a few innocent words! He could not, 
however, remain in the service ; but was obliged 
to resign his regiment to a favourite. 

Whatever were the faults of James, he knew 
how to support the dignity of the nation. Louis, 
who regarded himself as the superior of his 
English brother, received Lord Churchill, who 
was sent in the name of the English monarch to 
announce his accession, in the usual forms of 
etiquette, that is, he remained seated and cover- 
ed. In return, when Marshal Lorge was sent 
to compliment James, the latter received the 
French ambassador in precisely the same man- 
ner. ‘This filled the Frenchman with much con- 
fusion, and no less surprise; and it deeply 
offended Louis. All the courtiers at Versailles 
approved in their hearts the conduct of James; 
but some were apprehensive that it might lead 
to an estrangement between the two monarchs. 
They had, however, too much need of each 
other to quarrel about a point of etiquette. 

But if the English king had cause to resent 
the treatment of his ambassador, what should 
have been the feelings of the Tsar of all the 
Russias ? 

Some time afterwards the ambassadors of the 
Grand-Duke of Hungary (called otherwise the Tsar) 
had an audience of the king in the usual manner ; 
that is, they came from Paris to Versailles in the 
king’s carriage, accompanied by the master of pre- 
sentations. On their reaching the fore court, the 
companies of two regiments of guards were under 
arms, and the drums beat as the carriage passed. 
In the court of the chateau, the guards of the gate 
and those of the household, also under arms, were 
drawn up in two lines, so as to leave a passage be- 
tween them; and these Muscovites passed through 
to the apartment destined for the reception of am- 
bassadors. At twelve, the grand master of the cere- 
monies, with his assistants, came, and conducted 
them to the foot of the marble staircase, where they 
were received by the captain of the guard, with his 
officers, who conducted them to the royal presence. 
One hundred Swiss were stationed in lines on the 
staircase, and gardes-du-corps were similarly arranged 
in the two first apartments, both under arms. The 
king was in the third apartment, seated on a chair 
of silver, which was placed on a platform, covered 
with a magnificent carpet of silk, gold and silver. 
The Muscovites approached no nearer than the foot 
of the platform, and there, in the Oriental manner, 
all prostrated themselves on the floor, their faces 
downwards ; after this the chief among them ha- 
rangued in his own language, and what he said was 
immediately recited aloud by an interpreter. Then, 
approaching the king to deliver the letter of the 
grand-duke his master, his Majesty replied to the 
speech. Having again prostrated. themselves, they 
retired in the manner they had advanced to the hall 
of ambassadors, where they were magnificently en- 
tertained by the royal officers; and after dinner 
they were brought back, with the same carriage, to 
Paris; their expenses in the hotel of ambassadors 
extraordinary being defrayed by our monarch, as 
had hitherto been the case.” 

At this time the Russians were thought to be 
too barbarous even to hope for introduction into 
the great family of European nations. They 
were treated in much the same manner as 
the Siamese, who, during the same reign, 


Paris. But the current of events is too strong 





the Russias, obscure as he might be before the 
reign of Peter, is now the greatest potentate in 
Europe. 

Amidst the light gossiping and puerile entries 
of these volumes, we sometimes obtain a glance 
at what is worth remembering. There was no 
doubt, for instance, at the French court, that 
Monmouth was urged to his unhappy expedition 
by the Prince of Orange. 

Everybody was persuaded that it was the Prince 
of Orange who assisted him with his counsels and his 
money. This, indeed, might seem contrary to his 
own interests; but as his policy was quite peculiar 
he might have strange views on this occasion, Agai : 
the most unfortunate thing was, that Holland sup. 
ported the designs of M. de Monmouth,—all the 
English rebels finding in that country the conve. 
niences necessary for their return into England, and 
the Dutch newspapers always declaiming against the 
actual government of King James. 

The etiquette of the French court is the ever- 
lasting burden of this writer’s song. ‘Thus, on 
the occasion of a royal marriage :— 

Hitherto the princes of the blood never ate with 
the king, if the queen or the dauphiness was at table 
with him. However, on the festival given in cele. 
bration of the Prince de Conti’s marriage, the ki 
was graciously pleased to allow the Duke de Chartres, 
his nephew, to eat at the same table. This caused 
much displeasure to all the princes of the blood, who 
maintained, with justice, that as M. de Chartres wag 
not the son of a king, he was only in the same grade 
as themselves, and that at most he could only be 
called the first prince of the blood. But, on the 
present occasion, when the Duke de Bourbon was 
married to his daughter, the king was pleased to 
relax the severity of the etiquette , for being informed 
that there was one precedent in favour of the indul. 
gence,—all the princes of the blood having dined 
with one of his predecessors, even when the queen 
was at table, he conceded to all the honour of dining 
with him at the royal table. 

Poor Louis, even now, did not give entire 
satisfaction. The Cardinal de Bouillon pre- 
tended that as he ranked with the princes of the 
blood, he, too, had a right to eat at the royal 
table when they did. He complained heavily to 
the king, but without effect; Louis observing, 
that surely he might, whenever he pleased, enter- 
tain the members of his own family, without in- 
curring the censure of anybody. To think of 
this churchman aspiring to the honours of royal 
princes! Verily this may be very Catholic, and, 
we fear, very Protestant too; but is it quite 
apostolic? What would St. Paul the tent-maker, 
or St. Peter the fisherman, or St. Matthew the 
publican, have said to their worthy successor? 
Nay, what would have been said by the Master 
of all,—by Him whose kingdom is not of this 
world! This Cardinal de Bouillon, Grand Al- 
moner of France, as he was, could not escape 
disgrace, for in a few weeks afterwards he was 
ordered to leave the court, and to shut himself 
up in the abbey of Tournus, in Maconnais, The 
cause of this disaster yas matter of speculation 
only; it certainly was not his remonstrance on 
the occasion of the marriage: some thought it 
was owing to his complaining that his nephew 
had been dismissed from the command of a regi- 
ment; others that he had spoken to the dau- 
phiness somewhat too freely; a third party, 
because he had written too freely concerning 
the conduct of the king. 

The ecclesiastics of this period were not the 
most regular in their morals. Intriguers and 
courtiers were nearly all of them; but some were 
guilty of the most heinous crimes :— 

On the 25th of February there was a remarkable 
execution,—that of the Abbé de Belmont, a gentle- 
man of Gascony, whose crime was so black, that it 
made a great sensation in Paris and at court. He 


| had murdered a Dutch woman, a money-changer at 
amazed, by their presence, the inhabitants of | : pope 


Paris, after stealing from her a letter of change, 
value one thousand crowns; her corpse he had in- 
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: procured cash for the letter, and fled to- 
i land. But his crime having — dis- 
through the divine permission, he was 
— at Montreuil. As the = de Beauvais 
was riding in his carriage along the banks of the 
river into which the corpse had been thrown, his 
coachman perceived the chest floating on the water; 
he caused it to be brought to the bank, and opened, 
and init sure enough the poor woman was recognized. 
This was not the only crime of the worthy 
abbé. Before now, he had stolen eighteen thou- 
sand livres from the Chevalier de la Hilliere; 
his crime had soon been detected, but as the 
chevalier was his kinsman, he was allowed to 
escape, on the condition of his surrendering 
what remained of the plunder, which was about 
two-thirds of the whole. Nor was this all; by 
the parliament of Thoulouse he had been con- 
demned to death for having sold benefices, and 
given poison to the actual incumbents. 


As a contrast to this ecclesiastic, it is but fair 
to report the conduct of the jesuit, Father De 
Champ. This man was solicited to become the 
confessor of the king; but such penitents not 
being much to his taste, he refused to under- 
take the office, notwithstanding the entreaties of 
his brethren. He knew the connexion of Louis 
with Madame de Montespan; and he was re- 
solved never to absolve a sinner who promised 
amendment only to break the promise, and who 

rofaned the sacrament every Easter. Father 
Chaise was appointed; and it is but justice 
to add, that, after a few years’ experience, he 
too became weary of the farce. When the Easter 
of 1678 arrived, and the king returned to Ver- 
sailles from a triumphant campaign in Flanders, 
La Chaise resolved not to be at the court on the 
approaching solemnities. He remained at Lisle 
under pretence of sickness. Louis, who was 
sincere in his devotions once a year, sent for 
Father De Champ to supply the place of La 
Chaise. The jesuit went; but plainly told him 
that he could not hear his confession, because 
he could not absolve him. Much to the honour 
of Louis, he took no offence with the ecclesiastic, 
but, on the contrary, praised him for his fidelity 
to the spirit of his character. In April 1685— 
the usual term of Easter—he had the honour of 
administering the usual rites to the Dauphin. 
This prince, a worthy imitator of his father’s 
tries, was, in one respect, more honest: 
e refused, during seventeen successive years, to 
act the farce of the penitent once a year, and 
the comedy of adultery the rest of his time. On 
this occasion, however, his conscience reproved 
him, and he sent for De Champ. The latter was 
not likely to be more indulgent to the son than 
he had been to the father; but, on his arrival, 
he found the prince in a better disposition than 
he expected. During five whole days he shut 
himself up with the royal penitent; and by 
rayers, exhortations, and reasoning, prepared 
im for the sacrament. For some time afterwards 
a change was visible in his conduct; but that 
the impression was not very permanent, may be 
inferred from his visits to the Princess de Conti. 
This liaison offended the king, as well it might, 
and obliged the prince to be more circumspect 
in his motions; but it had little effect on his 
wife, who was certainly one of the most accom- 
modating wives in the world. 

Madame la Dauphine, who had been made ac- 
quainted with many amours of Monseigneur, which 
might have caused her some pain, took her part like 
a woman of good sense ; and instead of amusing her- 
self by scolding, frankly told him that she was per- 
fectly acquainted with everything that passed; but 
that so far from being angry with him, so long as 
she retained his heart, she should be very happy to 
see him divert himself in whatever way he pleased. 
All this being extremely satisfactory to Monseigneur, 
he and Madame the Dauphiness became greater 
friends than ever. 








Under the old régime, the younger daughters 
were often forced into the cloister. In April 
1685, M. de Rouillac, who had inherited the 
vast estates of the Duke d’Espernon, his relative, 
had the misfortune to lose his eldest daughter, 
one of the richest heiresses in France. He had, 
indeed, another and a younger one; but some 
time before he had compelled her to assume the 
veil. Now he was as anxious that the monastic 
obligation should be dissolved by papal dispen- 
sation; but the young nun had a spirit, and 
would not suffer either father or Pope to force 
her will a second time. She had, she observed, 
taken the veil much against her will; and now, 
when she had an opportunity of deciding for 
herself, she was determined not to gratify her 
parents a second time, and she persisted in re- 
— in the cloister. Woman will be woman 
still ! 

The preceding extracts will afford the reader 
a fair idea of the work before us. When he learns 
that they are the most interesting passages in it, 
he will probably agree with us that its publica- 
tion might have been spared; that it does not 
impress us with much respect for the judgment 
either of the editor or of M. de Mommerque, 
who so strongly urged the publication. In one 
sense, however, it may be useful; as tending to 
confirm the dissolute state of the French court 
during the reign of the Grand Monarque. 








List of New Books.—\lustrations of Scotland and the 
Waverley Novels, 4to. 2is. hif-mor.—Syria, Holy Land, 
Asia Minor, &c. Illustrated, 4to. 21s. hif-mor. — Heath’s 
Drawing Room Portfolio,imp. 4to. 21s. cl.— N apier’s History 
of the War, Vol. V. 20s. .— Pickering’s Statutes, 6 & 7 
Will. 4. 8vo. 24s. 6d. bds.— Peranzabuloe, the Lost Church 
Found, by the Rev. C. T. Collins, post 8vo. 8s. cl.—Laird 
of Logan, 2nd series, 18mo. 4s. cl.—Jamieson’s Domestic 
History of France, 12mo. 7s. bd.—Extracts from Law’s 
Spirit of Prayer, 12mo, 2s. cl.— William W iseman’s Stories 
about Birds, sq. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
royal 32mo. 2s. cl.—Dower’s General Atlas, imp. 4to. 21s. 
col.; 16s. pl. hif-bd.—Philip’s Female Student, 18mo. 4s. 
cl.—Story’s Songs and Lyrical Poems, 2nd edit. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. cl.—The Floral Telegraph, 18mo. 10s. 6d. silk.— 
A Pedestrian Tour through England and Wales, 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s.cl.—Hervey’s Reflections in a Flower Garden, 
col. plates, 18mo. 5s. 6d.cl.—The Devotional Psalmist, 
royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Spurr’s (Mrs.) Lectures on Infant 
Education, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Mede’s Apostasy of 
the Later Times, with Introduction, by T. D. Gregg, 12mo. 
4s. 6d. cl.—Combe’s System of Phrenology, 2 vols. 8vo. 4th 
edit. 21s. bds.—Private Prayers, by the Rev. W. F. Hook, 
2nd edit. 18mo. 2s. cl_—Hogg’s (Ettrick Shepherd) Tales, 
Vol. I. 5s. cl.—Grier’s Mechanic’s Pocket Dictionary, 12mo. 
9s. cl.—Simpson’s Philosophy of Education, 12mo. 2nd 
edit. 4s. bds.—The Library of Fiction, Vol. 1. 8s. cl.— Essay 
on Imitation in the Fine Arts, translated from the French of 
Quincy, by J. C. Kent, 14s. bds.—History of the Seven 
Churches of Asia, 16mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Hofland’s Humility, 
a Tale, 12mo. 5s. roan.—The Young Cadet, 12mo. new 
edit. 5s. roan.—Gil Blas, Vol. I. royal 8vo. 16s. cl.— Sermons 
and Essays on the Employment of Time, by Mrs. Bowdler, 
44th edit. fc. 5s. bds.— Adventures of Capt. John Patterson, 
from 1807 to 1821, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Sermons by the late 
Dean Vincent, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Companion for 
a Sick Bed, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Bostock’s Elementary System 
of Physiology, 3rd edit. Svo. 20s. cl. 








ORIGINAL PAPERS 


GIOVANNI D’ATHANASI’S COLLECTION OF 
EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 

Tue mystery that wraps the history of ancient 
Egypt is the most puzzling and vexatious that can 
be found in the annals of mankind. While we 
know little or nothing of the revolutions that shook 
the throne of the Pharaohs, the conquests of Sesostris, 
or the wars that changed the face of central Asia— 
while we have absolutely no materials for “ the fate 
of empires and the fall of kings,” we have ample pro- 
vision for the description of the domestic economy 
that belonged to a state of society which has ceased 
to exist for thirty centuries. The first impression 
produced by an examination of this collection is dis- 
appointment ; there is nothing in the entire collec- 
tion that, like a Grecian marbie, will elucidate a 
doubtful point of history, or fix the date of an impor- 
tant event. But this feeling is soon lost ; when the 
mind begins to combine the several objects, it finds 
the substance of a social system existing 3000 years 
ago, and means for investigating the rule of life in 





and the necklace that adorned the matron; the 
papyrus studied by the youth, and the sceptre 
grasped by the aged; the weapon of the warrior and 
the tool of the artificer; the baptismal font; the 
coffin,and the tomb. Among the religious emblems 
appear the mystic representations of the Egyptian 
Trinity, and the image of Isis and Horus, so often 
confounded with that of the Virgin and Child ; the 
number and form of offerings, which present singular 
coincidences with the Jewish ritual, and to which al- 
lusions may be traced in the Talmud. 

The mummies and sarcophagi in this collection 
will probably attract the chief share of the attention 
of visitors; but there is one small tablet (No, 600) 
to which we think a more prominent place should be 
given. It is generally known, that the battle-pieces de- 
picted on the ruins at Luxor and Carnac furnish the 
best illustrations of the fights described in the Iliad: 
this tablet explains one of the strangest scenes in the 
Odyssey—the means by which Ulysses summoned the 
ghosts to appear before him. In Greek superstition, as 
pourtrayed by the tragic poets, and in every form of 
Roman Paganism, we do not find any allusion to 
eating or drinking beyond the grave. Homer's 
ghosts, it may be remembered, are actually slaves to 
these “ creature comforts ;” and it is singular to find 
the same belief so prevalant among the Egyptians, 
that the offerings made to a deceased Egyptian and his 
wife are three fine fowls, whose forms might tantalize 
an epicure, and the ghosts are seated at a table co- 
vered “with every delicacy of the season,” under- 
neath which are vases for wine in countless abun- 
dance. 

The execution of the jewellery, especially of 
the necklaces, marked 55, 87, 124, 128, and the 
ear-ring of elastic gold, marked 188, must, even 
in these days, excite wonder; but the golden shell 
necklace, numbered 194, appears to us one of the 
most beautiful ornaments, not only of ancient, but of 
modern times. 

The whole collection is exceedingly interesting, 
and reveals more of the private life of the Egyptians 
than any that has yet been exhibited. 





EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 
Death of Lieutenant Murphy. 

Ir is with regret that we have to record the death 
of another valuable officer (Lieut. Murphy, of the 
Royal Engineers), who was attached to the Euphrates 
Expedition. The loss of this officer, who died of 
typhus at Bussorah on the 9th of August, is deeply 
to be lamented, on account of his high scientific at- 
tainments and indefatigable perseverance, which 
rendered him peculiarly fitted to perform the duties 
of Astronomer to the expedition, having for several 
years previously been employed upon the scientific 
branch of the Ordnance Trigonometrical Survey 
under Col. Colby. 

Although, whether as a man of science, or a com- 
panion, Lieut. Murphy’s loss, in so remote a country, 
cannot readily be replaced, it is satisfactory to learn 
from Col. Chesney’s and Capt. Estcourt’s letters, 
that his astronomical observations had been brought 
to a conclusion, so as to form, when reduced, a series 
of true positions, from the Bay of Scanderoon, in the 
Mediterranean, to Birdjeck on the Euphrates, and 
thence down the river to Bussorah. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue new number of the British Review is not equal 
to the last, though it contains some excellent papers : 
that on National Education is especially deserving 
attention. An article on Spain, and another on 
France, give succinct histories of the state of parties 
in those countries. We have two others, able enough, 
in which, however, the Russo-phobia is manifest ; a 
good one on Courts of Local Judicature ; one on the 
State and Tendency of Property in France, which 
contains some interesting facts, contradicting the 
whole tendency of the article itself; and one on 
Peerage Reform, which contradicts the spirit and 
tendency of all the other papers in the Review. 
Surely so strange a work as this, admitting fully the 





spirit with which it is conducted, and the ability often 


| manifest in it, was never before published. Every 
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or foreknow on which side he will be fighting. Thus, 
for example, in the article on the Ministerial Changes 
in France, we are told, that MM. Guizot and Molé 
hope to restore the hereditary peerage, a plan not 
much to be feared. Again, in the article on Spain, 
the writer goes much further; he is at present for 
a second chamber, of which the nobles should consti- 
tute a part ; but this second chamber, however, must 
receive the popular investiture of election; but even 
this is only temporary—‘“a federative republic will 
be the crowning step in the regeneration of Spain ;” 
and then comes a closing article, in which all the com- 
monplaces current some five-and-twenty or thirty 
years ago, about balance and counterbalance, check 
and countercheck, are set forth, with a due admixture 
of the contemporaneous twaddle about “the enemy 
isat the gates,” “ it is time to arm and not to parley,” 
“to resist to the death,” and so forth, after the esta- 
blished formula in such case made and provided. An 
article on the novelists is the solitary one on general 
literature. It is manifestly written “ to order” and to 
annoy Mr. Bulwer, whom however it will rather 
weary than sting. 

The ninety-third number of the North American 
Review, if not quite equal to some of its predecessors, 
is at once sterling in criticism, and cleverly varied 
in its contents. The national papers are on Living- 
ston’s system of Penal Law, on American Architec- 
ture, on the poems, * Pencillings,” and * Inklings” of 
Willis,—somewhat too laudatory perhaps, but under 
circumstances excusable,—on the President's message 
touching the north-eastern boundary, on the prin- 
ciple of emulation; and lastly, some extracts from 
Mr. Sparks’s Library of American Biography. The 
passage on old age by Dr. Channing, though it be 
too high-toned, we fear, for reality, is, as a piece 
of writing, worth the price of the number. The articles 
on foreign books are devoted to Romaic Popular 
Poetry, toan examination of Von Raumer’s England, 
and an elaborate notice of Monk’s Life of Bentley, 
in which the character of that rugged, positive, triple- 
dyed scholar, is well and powerfully sketched. 

While we are on the other side of the water, we 
may continue our good reports of the proceedings 
and prospects of Audubon. His voyage seems likely 
to prove of the utmost service to himself, in adding 
to his list of subscribers, and to the public in bringing 
before them species of birds as yet undescribed. The 
last letters mention that he had received several new 
specimens from Mr. Nuttall, who had collected them 
in the strange and savage district, the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

At a general meeting of the members of the Royal 
Academy, on Monday last, Mr. John Knight was 
elected an Associate Painter; at the same time Mr. 
Robert Graves was elected the new Associate En- 
graver, in the room of the late James Fittler, A.R.A. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


Society or Arts.—The first Illustration of the 
series which will take place this session, was delivered 
on Tuesday evening, by A. Ross, Esq. on * The Prin- 
ciples of Optics, and their application to the con- 
struction of Achromatic Object-glasses.” Mr. Ross 
illustrated the subject by occasional references to 
diagrams. 

The address to his Royal Highness the President, 
on the happy recovery of his sight, was read to the 
Society on Wednesday evening, approved, and 
ordered to be forwarded. 





Westminster Mepicat Socrety.—This Society 
commenced its meetings for the new session on 
Saturday the 15th ult. 

Dr. Charles Williams, F.R.S. was elected Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Costello Vice President, for the en- 
suing year. 

Nov. 5.—The attention of the Society was drawn to 
the merits of the doctrine of Homeopathy, by Dr. Bu- 
reaud, who read a paper on the subject. The Doctor 
appeared to have had great facilities for observing 
the peculiar mode practised by Hahnemann its foun- 
der, and to have embraced every opportunity to gain 
information from its various disciples on the conti- 
nent. He entered into a minute detail of the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine, critically analyzed their merits, 
reported the results of various practical experiments, 
and concluded with a strong declaration, condemna- 





tory of the practice. A letter was read from Dr. 
Poyntz, the physician of the Hotel Dieu at Lyons, 
reporting the total failure of Dr. Gerrard, a celebrated 
homeeopathist in that city, whohad selected thirty-two 
cases to be treated in that institution, on Hahne- 
mann’s plan, and, after a trial of seventeen days, he 
had been obliged to resign their charge to the medical 
officers of the hospital, having been in every case un- 
successful. 

An official report was also read from Mons. Andral, 
to the Académie de Médecine at Paris, wherein the 
total failure and utter worthlessness of the doctrine is 
expressed. The debate succeeding the reading of the 
paper was very spirited, Drs, Thomson, Addison, 
Stewart, Mr. Costello, and others, forcibly supported 
the author’s views; many members were desirous of 
speaking on the subject, and the meeting, which was 
very full, adjourned with the understanding that the 
discussion would be resumed that day se’nnight, [to- 
night,] Dr. David Uwins having promised to read a 
paper on the subject. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Mon. Geographical Society ........se.s0+ Nine, P.M. 
Linnean Society .....cccessececees Eight. 
Tors. pa wh. BOM. coscococceccses Eight. 
Geological Society..........sseeeee p- Eight. 
Worl iaied tem..0........... nec Let 
Royal Society .........++- occcccceced p- Eight. 
Tuvn.f Society of Antiquaries .........+++.- Light. 
Royal Academy (Anatomical Lect.) Eight. 











PINE ARTS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue burden of an old song, ‘ November’s as cheer- 
ful as May,’ is singularly applicable for this year, at 
least to the world of engravings. The number of 
illustrated works, indeed, increases every twelve- 
month, and, with one of the most sumptuous of these, 
we shall commence our present notice. 

We allude to Mr. Watts’s Cabinet of Modern Art, 
the best series of designs and engravings we have 
looked over this season. Here and there the en- 
gravers have overstepped the simplicity of nature, 
and an excess of finish has been attempted, in gain- 
ing which, something of force and character has 
been sacrificed ; but, as we do not make our observa- 
tions in the humour of him who quarrelled with 
Venus “ because her slippers were too noisy,” we will 
point out at once what has especially pleased us: 
beginning with the picturesque ornamented title- 
page by Roberts and Willmore—a group of ruined 
Doric columns, overshadowed by trees. Next in 
order comes one of Mr. Howard’s poetical dreams, 
‘The Birth of Venus ;’ this appears to us one of 
the finest works by this painter which has been 
engraved ; it possesses more than his usual glow 
and life, and none of the formality which (how- 
ever appropriate and pleasing in certain subjects) 
leads him at times to border on the insipid: the 
plate is sumptuously engraved by Portbury. The 
following * Adoration of the Magi,’ by Stothard, with 
its twin angels hovering above the holy group, is also 
a beautiful specimen of its artist’s powers, and we 
prefer it much to the ‘ Erato and Cupids,’ which fol- 
lows shortly after, for in the latter (a rare thing with 
Stothard) we find a slight touch of affectation. ‘ The 
Morning Bath,’ by Collins, is excellent of its kind, 
and its spirit has been thoroughly caught by Outrim. 
Mr. Stocks, too, has done justice to the * Peasants 
of Subiaco ;’ a kneeling girl shading her eyes with 
her hand as she watches her sleeping brother, painted 
by Wood, from a sketch of Edmonstone’s. Mr. 
Martin's ‘ Titus before Jerusalem,’ the next on our 
list of favourites, is, indeed, a rare vision of glory ; 
tower rising above tower, arcade stretching behind 
arcade, with the Temple—that one fabric of the 
world—in the midst; in the distance, the crags 
and caverns of the valley of Jehosophat, and the 
beleaguering army encamped by thousands in the 
foreground. It may be difficult to conceive all this 
included in a span’s breadth, but here it is done, and, 
we may say, wonderfully engraved by Starling. We 
cannot stay with Newton’s * Pensierosa,’ as we ought 
to be profuse of good words on the engraving which 
follows, ‘The Entry into London of John of France 
and Edward the Black Prince,’ by A. Fox, after 
F. P. Stephanoff: the heads in this crowded compo- 
sition are brought ‘out with the utmost distinctness, 
and the general effect of a picture to which colour is 





eminently wanting, is faithfully expressed : we have 
not often seen a work more exquisitely finished, A 
third Stothard shows us ‘ Diana asleep among her 
Nymphs: it is followed by Mr. J. Chalon’s ‘ Ruined 
Fountain,’ a twilight scene in the richly-decorated 
gardens of a palazzo, which is beautifully engraved 
by R. Wallis. There is less of Mr. Westall’s parti. 
cular manner than usual in his * Cupids dragging the 
Boar that killed Adonis before Venus,’ and we there. 
fore like it all the better: but we must pass on 
glancing only at Mr. Bentley's view in that most ro. 
mantic and best-bepainted of all cities, Venice, which 
is well given by Hinchcliffe, and Mr. Howard's ‘ Sa. 
brina in the Hall of Nereus’ engraved by Presbury 
(a name which is new to us), and Mr. Engleheart’s 
* Fantoccini’—two Italian boys, after Edmonstone_. 
and taking an exception at Wright of Derby's * Dead 
Soldier, which is too hackneyed to deserve a place 
in so choice a collection. The next design is ‘Cleo. 
patra at Actium,’ by Mr. G. Jones, engraved by §, 
Smith ; and the series is well concluded with a sketch 
of a fair luxurious-looking lady, in southern costume 
a most delicate engraving, by Hollis, after Fechner, - 

We shall take the next prints at random, as they 
come before us, beginning with Mr. Egan's large 
engraving of Prout’s Cathedral of Chartres. Here 
we cannot but miss the want of colour ; and, the sub. 
ject being a close one, merely a few Gothic arches 
and columns, with their rich carving and formal 
monkish statuary, we feel, that a happier selection 
from the architectural drawings of this most prolific 
of modern artists might have been made, especially 
for a work on so large a scale ; the plate is, however, 
finely executed. 

Mr. G. Lewis has engraved Mr. Fraser's Robin. 
son Crusoe reading the Bible to his Man Friday, 
We admired the picture when it was exhibited, 
though the comforts, and appliances, and contriy- 
ances of the cast-away’s cavern-dwelling are less fas- 
cinating when brought before us by the pencil, than 
when presented to the mind’s eye in the matchless 
romance (or call it reality) of Defoe. The figures 
are both good—Friday’s the best: something be- 
tween superstition and intelligence is stealing over 
his face, and gleaming in his eye as he listens en- 
chained by the plain, but forcible language of Scrip- 
ture ; a look, too, which tells of the same entire and 
reverential trust in his master, as made him say, 
“Me die, if you bid me die, Massa.” With this, 
may be mentioned Mr. C. Hancock’s Country 
Squire and Gipsies, engraved by Quilley: the old 
gentleman sits on his grey horse, heeding, without 
seeming to heed, a shrewd-faced old father of the 
tribe, who is extolling his daughter's skill in pal- 
mistry. The tent is in the distance; a quantum 
suff. of curs, a kettle,—and a limber, lazy knave of 
an urchin, cowered in the foreground; a boy on 
horseback behind, who is smirking at the young sibyl 
as much for the sake of her prettiness, as of her 
skill, completes this pleasing group. 

We come at once from this life in the wilds and 
woodlands to its extreme opposite—the life of stage- 
scenery and stage-beauty—of which Mr. Parris shows 
himself well-fitted to be chronicler-elect in this full- 
lerigth of Ariel (a portrait, we are told), which is ad- 
mirably engraved by F. Bacon. It is a female figure 
finely-limbed, slightly draped, with a bright counte- 
nance, and rich, floating curls,a wand, and a pair of 
gossamer wings, very beautiful and bewitching, but 
not Shakespeare's Ariel. 

Mr. Farrier’s lithograph, from his own Foraging 
Party surprised, is a clever fac-simile of one of his 
groups of mischievous children, with whose pranks 
and pastimes he seems to delight in satirizing the 
“ pride, pomp, and circumstance,” &c. We should 
like to mect with one of these every six months; if 
oftener, we could not help begging him a Jittle to 
vary the one head, which he puts on all his young 
shoulders. 

A portrait or two come next: The late Duke of 
Gordon, a spirited three-quarters figure, in highland 
costume, engraved by Lucas, after Sanders. Lord 
Teignmouth, by Lupton, after Richmond, in whom 
(as here represented) there is a certain spiritless for- 
mality, which is anything but engaging; lastly, 4 
lithograph, from Hullmandel’s press, of Dr.,Hufeland 
after a drawing by Gauci. 

And here are Mr. Chalon’s Reminiscences of poor 
Malibran, first trayestied as the stale and spiteful 
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Fidalma, when she throws out her * Vergogna, ver- 
na,’ to stop the contention of her two nieces. 


{ne second sketch, as she appeared in a pit box 


during the ballet, after playing that burlesque part, 
_half-arch, half-pensive,—in both, full of life and 
intelligence. Mr. Wehnert gives us, also, in the 
first number of his Reminiscences of Malibran,a series 
of outlines from ‘ Fidelio,’ with a beautiful, though 
not exact, likeness prefixed. Many of these sketches 
are true to the life—all of them unaffected and un- 
exaggerated ; and the work ought to be welcome to 
all who remember almost the noblest performance of 
modern times, in quite the noblest of all German 
Operas. ; 

Ere we close our present notices of art we may 
mention the collection and republication, in hand- 
some volumes, of Fisher’s Syria, Holy Land, and 
Asia Minor Illustrated, and the Illustrations to the 
new edition of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, forming, what 
they are pleased to style, a Waverley Forget-Me- Not, 
and including sundry humorous etchings (not his 
happiest) by Cruikshank, and sundry designs by 
Melville, who seems to have a design to tread in the 
steps of Turner. Nor is his design impossible of ac- 
complishment, but he has shown so much talent here 
and elsewhere, that we cannot but wish he would do 
what we believe he might—strike out a line of his 
own. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE. 

This Evening. KING LEAR; with the new Opera of THE 
SIEGE OF CORINTH, 

On Monday, DAMON AND PYTHIAS, (Damon, Mr. Forrest). 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 

This Evening, No performance. 

Monday, BROTHER AND SISTER; THE MIDDY ASHORE; 
the Second Scene of ‘THE MOUNTAIN SYLPH; to conclude 
with THE DEATH OF CAPT. COOK; for the Benefit of Mr. 
WicosmitH and Mr. Banrser. = 

Tuesday, lor the Benefit of Mr. Peaxe, will be presented the 
Opera of THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE; after which a Musical 
Pasticcio ; to be followed by a Comic Afterpiece ; to conclude 
with a favourite Farce, in which Madame Vestris and Mr. 
Charles Mathews will appear. 


OLYMPIC, 
This Brening, THE BARRACK ROOM; after which HE 
WOULD BE AN ACTOR ; to which will be added, A PLEA- 
Ce R; toconclude with THE BARBERS AT 
LOURT. 
n Monday and Tuesday, THE OLYMPIC DEVILS, 
OURT FAVOUR will a repeated in the course of the week. 








Drury Lane.— The Siege of Corinth,’ an opera 
founded on the poem of that name, written by “ The 
late Right Honourable Lord Byron,” as the bills 
say, was represented for the first time on Tuesday. 
Why they should be thus particular about Lord 
Byron we know not. They donotadvertise the tragedy 
of ‘Othello’ by the late William Shakespeare, and 
yet nobody falls into any mistake as to who wrote it. 
This however is a digression, Mr. Planché has taken 
the libretto of Rossini’s opera ‘ L’Assedio di Corinto’ in 
hand, and has substituted the leading personages of 
“ the late” Lord Byron’s poem, for those of Mahomet 
Ii., Pamira and Cleomenes. The music of this 
opera was never very popular on the continent, either 
in its first shape as Mahomet II., or under its present 
title, but, judging from the attention which was paid 
to it on Tuesday, and the applause bestowed .on 
it, we should say, that it is likely to become so here. 
The duty of finding fault is always a disagreeable 
one, and we shall endeavour to slide as gently out of 
it as we can, by saying that we must hear this opera 
again, before we venture to compliment either of the 
four principal singers in it. Mr. Balfe was the most 
correct ; but neither his voice, figure, nor manner, 
were big enough for the part of Alp the Renegade. 
The best singing in the evening was by Mr. Giubelei, 
one of the very best second-rate singers, and one of 
the most valuable and correct, though unobtrusive 
performers, that a theatre can possess. This gentle- 
man, always well dressed, always attentive to his 
business, and always a material prop to any opera in 
which he appears, is scarcely noticed by the papers 
generally, because he receives a moderate salary for 
doing well all that he undertakes to do, instead of an 
immoderate one for thrusting himself into what he does 
not honestly feel himself qualified for. Modesty may 
he its own reward in some cases, but it is not so in 
theatrical matters. The scenery was very splendid, 
and added to the already heaped-up fame of the 
Messrs. Grieve. The dancing of the delightful Duver- 
nay contributed to the general effect, and, taken al- 
together, the opera met with a brilliant reception, 


O.ympic.—A burletta, called *The Barrack Room,’ 
was produced on Monday last. Some very good 
acting on the part of Madame Vestris and Mr. 
James Vining, (who plays considerably better this 
season than ever he did before,) joined to the 
good taste and general propriety with which dramas 
are put upon the stage at this theatre exclusively, 
gave prominence to the better parts of it, and assisted 
to slur over the gross improbabilities with which it 
is studded ; thus conferring on it a degree of success, 
which, for the reason we have mentioned, it did not 
deserve, and could not otherwise have attained to. 
We should not of course object to improbabilities in 
a piece which did not pretend to be anything but 
improbable ; but in one which purports to be a repre- 
sentation of the occurrences of real life, they are 
misplaced, and, to those who take the trouble to 
think, offensive. As an instance—for we do not like 
assertion without proof—we have a soldier who puffs 
his cigar in the face of his colonel’s wife, and con- 
tinues to do so after she has complained of it, telling 
her that she does’nt know how nice it is, that it’s a 
perfect nosegay, or words to that effect. This isone 
instance amongst many. The author has written nu- 
merous pleasant pieces for this and other theatres— 
he is perfectly well acquainted with the usages of 
society, and it is therefore not ignorance, but care- 
lessness, which has caused him to err. We-.must 
give Mr. F. Matthews (a very excellent performer) 
a friendly caution against falling into the vice of over- 
acting his parts. In the present case he had a very 
bad one, it must be admitted; but its defects were 
only made more glaring by an attempt to force it 
into an undue share of notice. Having given our 
own opinion of the piece, it is our duty to say, that 
the great majority of the audience seemed to differ 
entirely from us, and that, upon the whole, it may 
be said to have been well received. 





MISCELLANEA 

George Colman.—We omitted last week to an- 
nounce the death of this gentleman. According to 
an account in the daily papers, he was born on the 
21st of October, 1762, and had therefore just com- 
pleted his 74th year. He was the son of George 
Colman, well known as the translator of Terence. 
He was educated at Westminster, and subsequently 
entered at Christchurch, Oxford, but was thence re- 
moved to King’s College, Aberdeen. He came early 
before the public as a dramatic writer, and wrote 
numberless pieces, many of which were, at the time, 
pre-eminently successful; among the best remem- 
bered, perhaps, will be * John Bull,’ ‘The Moun- 
taineers,’ ‘The Poor Gentleman,’ ‘The Heir at 
Law,’ and * The Iron Chest.’ The latter, on its first 
appearance, was damned; on which Colman pub- 
lished it with a bitter preface, attacking John Kem- 
ble, to whose acting he attributed its ill success. The 
play, subsequently, was taken into favour by the 
public, and the preface suppressed. Through the 
interest of the late Duke of York he was nominated 
Examiner of Plays, to which office Mr. Charles 
Kemble is now appointed. 

Mr. J. Bannister—The death of “honest Jack 
Bannister,” in his seventy-seventh year, has followed 
close on that of his friend and contemporary, Colman. 
It took place on Monday last. Bannister was born to 
the profession—being the son of the actor, singer, and 
wit, Charles Bannister. He was introduced to the vi- 
cissitudes of the stage at the tender age of four years, 
when (to follow our contemporaries) he made his 
début, on the Ipswich boards, as the Duke of York, 
in ‘Richard the Third.” Thence he accompanied 
his parents to London, where he was introduced to 
Garrick, by whom he was favourably noticed. For 
awhile, however, he appears to have had thoughts of 
becoming an artist, and, for that purpose, to have 
studied under Loutherbourg. In consequence, 
however, of family difficulties, he was compelled to 
relinquish this intention, and in 1778 he entered 
upon an actor’s life in good earnest. For a few 
seasons after his first appearance on the boards of 
the Haymarket his success was anything but decisive. 
From the night, however, when he appeared in the 
part of Gradus, in Mr. Cowley’s farce of ‘ Who's the 
Dupe,’ he had only to go straight forward on the 
high road to fortune and fame. His professional 
exertions secured him a competence; and though 





it is now twenty-one years since he retired from the 


stage, he is still pleasantly and regretfully remem- 
bered as the representative of not a few thoroughly 
English characters, which, it is to be feared, are gone 
to their graves with him. 

The Golden Almanack for 1837—So neat, original, 
and even handsome, that it may be laid on a drawing- 
room table, where an almanack is rarely to be found, 
though often wanted. 

Aérolites—A short time since an attempt was 
made to prove that amongst all the different descents 
of aérolites, there was not a single example of any one 
being killed by them. Since then, M. Babinet, son-in- 
law to Professor Laugier, has sent a note on this sub- 
ject to the French Academy of Sciences, with a frag- 
ment of an aérolite, belonging to the collection of 
M. Laugier, which fell near Roquefort, in America, 
and, making a hole five feet in size, crushed two men 
in a cottage, by the falling in of the roof. M. Eyriés 
also states, that Olaiis Ericson Willman, a Swedish 
sailor, in the service of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, in 1647, had declared, that whilst at sea, and 
the vessel under a press of sail, a stone, weighing 
eight pounds, fell on deck, and killed twomen. Mr. 
Warden has communicated to the Academy, that an 
event of the like nature took place in Georgia, in 
1826, and occasioned the death of several persons; 
and, moreover, that in July, 1829, an Indian, named 
Alika, lost his life in the same manner. 

Science.—Dr. Simons, of this city, has been fa- 
voured with the following scientific communication 
from Andrew Crosse, Esq., of Broomfield, Somerset. 
“Since I left Bristol,” says the learned philosopher, 
“T have formed red sulphuret of silver and crystal- 
lized arseniate of copper, and caused the magnetic 
needle to be deflected eleven degrees from the north 
by a pair of cylinders (composed of copper and zinc) 
with water alone !"—Exeter Gazette. 

Improved method of Ventilating the House of Com- 
mons.—Extensive alterations have heen for some time 
going on, under the direction of Dr. Reid of Edin- 
burgh, with a view to the improved ventilation and 
transmission of sound. The plan adopted by Dr. 
Reid was some time since noticed in this paper, but 
it may interest the reader to read the following report 
of the experiments, tried at the House of Commons. 
We copy from the Times, and confine ourselves to 
the experiments in reference to ventilation, as those 
relating to the transmission of sound are less satis- 
factory. As the Times justly observes—There “ was 
an absence of that continual murmur and buzz which 
characterizes the sittings of the legitimate occupants 
of the House.”* The trial was made with the house 
filled by individuals to an extent exceeding the usnal 
number of members in attendance at a time, and 
accordingly, at 3 o'clock, drafts from the foot-guards 
of the men off duty were marched down from their 
respective barracks and placed seated in the body 
and galleries of the house. ‘Their number, with the 
officers in command, amounted to 412, and of the 
civilians present, the total was ascertained by a 
‘division’ at the close of the experiments we are 
about to describe, to be exactly 128, so that the 
* house’ may be said to have consisted of the unusual 
number of 540 ‘members.’ Dr. Reid stated that the 
main object which he had proposed to himself to 
achieve was to introduce imperceptibly a vast body 
of fresh air, either cool or heated, as the state of 
the weather or the number of members in the house 
might require. He pointed out that the original 
floor of the apartment had not been moved, but that 
at a short distance beneath it a second floor had 
been formed, in which were between 20 and 30 large 
apertures of about 18 inches in diameter. Through 
these apertures the cool or heated air was in the 
first instance admitted, and immediately over them 
were placed large platforms like tables, sustained by 
short feet, which had the effect of dispersing the 
great body of air which the large apertures admit. 
The air then enters through perforations made in 
that which forms the actual floor of the house—per- 
forations which, we are informed, consist of the 
almost incredible number of 350,000. These lesser 
apertures are about the sixth of an inch in diameter 
on the surface of the floor, but expand downwards in 
order to prevent their being easily choked or becoming 
stopped. These are the means provided for the 
ingress of the fresh air. Its egress is provided for by 
means of each panel of the centre compartment of 





the ceiling being raised by blocks several inches above 
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their ‘styles. Egress thus being secured, the next 
difficulty to overcome was stated to be the promotion 
of such a circulation as would pump out with ra- 
pidity foul air when required, and introduce fresh, 
and this object the professor stated to be effected in 
the following manner. A large circular shaft, which 
has been erected in Cotton-garden at a distance of 
about 20 feet from the eastern wall of the building, 
was constructed so as to contain at an elevation of 
10 feet from the surface of the earth an exceedingly 
large coal-fire, the operation of which is greatly to 
rarefy the air within the shaft, a portion of which 
below the fire has a communication with a square 
shaft which is in immediate contact with the house, 
and is continued to the space above the inner ceiling, 
viz., between it and the ancient roof. The result of 
these arrangements was stated to be, that when the 
air in the circular shaft became intensely heated, 
and, therefore, exceedingly rarefied, there would be 
produced a downward draft through the square shaft, 
and the effect of that operation would be the rapid 
withdrawal of the air within the house and the sub- 
stitution of fresh air for foul. The action of both 
shafts was of course regulated by dampers. Dr. 
Reid then proceeded to try the following experi- 
ments, with a view to show the rapidity of circulation 
through the house :—he first caused the introduction 
of a smoke so dense that it was impossible to see 
five yards forwards. In about one minute and a half, 
by the action of the shaft, it was entirely expelled. 
He next introduced the odour of ether, which was 
strongly perceptible to every person present, and dis- 
persed in an equally short space of time by the 
active but imperceptible introduction of heated air. 
In like manner was the scent of oranges raised and 
dispersed. It was reported that during the whole of 
the experiments the temperature varied only from 
60 to 62 degrees, but Dr. Reid stated it was quite 
in his power to lower it to the condition of the outer 
atmosphere.” 

Cantharides.—M. Van Mons has communicated to 
the Academy at Brussels, that on the morning of the 
sixteenth of June last, after considerable heat, a 
sudden cooling of the atmosphere took place, and a 
dense black cloud appeared towards the zenith. It 
kept its place for some time, and then disappeared. 
At the same moment an immense number of Can- 
tharides covered the plants and trees; and in for- 
warding some of them for the inspection of the Aca- 
demy, he asks whether it be not likely that the cloud 
was composed of these same Cantharides. 

Torpedo.M. Matteucci, by aid of new apparatus, 
has succeeded in magnetizing needles with the fluid 
produced by the torpedo, and even to elicit sparks 
from this fish, which may be seen during the daytime. 

Sandstone of Hildburghausen.—Our limits will not 
allow us to give the reasons with which different 
savans support their opinions concerning the much- 
disputed sandstone of Hildburghausen. We will, 
therefore, merely sum them up, as we find them in 
the proceedings of the Institute. M. de Humboldt 
thinks they were formed by an animal of the Didel- 
phis kind. M. Sikler gives them to a Quadrumana. 
According to M. de Menestre they were made by 
gigantic Salamanders. M. Weigmann is of opinion, 
that they belong to Marsupial Mammalia; and M. 
Kaup has described and figured them as the footsteps 
of the Cheirotherium Barthi. We hope that the 
recent discoveries of bones in the same soil will solve 
this interesting question. 

Fossil Infusoria—M. Chretien Fischer, proprietor 
of the porcelain-manufactory of Pirhen-Lammer, 
near Carlsbad, has sent to M. Ehrenberg, Professor 
at Berlin, some fragments of a siliceous deposit, con- 
tained in the turf-pits of Franzensbad, in Bohemia, 
in order to ascertain the species. M. Ehrenberg 
confirms M. Fischer's supposition, that this deposit 
was made by the effects of subterranean fire, and 
recognizes the shells of the Navicula and the Bacil- 
laria, the former belonging to the N. viridis, which 
proves, that it was a bed of ‘fresh water instead of that 
of the ocean, according to the opinion of M. Fischer. 

Gunpowder.—A M. Piobert, captain in the French 
Artillery, has presented a memoir to the Academy 
of Sciences, containing a voluminous account of his 
numerous experiments and observations concerning 
the effects of gunpowder. We have not space enough 
to detail them, but they appear to us to be highly 
interesting, inasmuch as they are ultimately to lead 





to greater accuracy in firing, and greater certainty in 
estimating the speed and force of projectiles. M. 
Piobert has been ingenious in contrivances for dimi- 
nishing the danger of these experiments; and amid 
the results, we find that rapid explosion depends much 
on the mode of trituration, and on the manufacture of 
charcoal: that finely grained powder, formed into a 
mass by damp, and then dried, will be three times 
quicker in combustion than ordinary powder, because 
the inflamed gases have greater facility in penetrat- 
ing through the pores to the interior of the substance. 
M. Piobert’s chief object, however, is to ascertain the 
final tension or maximum of gases, produced by a 
given quantity ef powder, enclosed in a solid capa- 
city, the volume of which agrees with that of the 
charge ; then to equalize the total pressure of this 
tension with the resistance which is opposed to it, by 
the tenacity of the substance which envelopes it. M. 
Piobert has been requested by the Academy to con- 
tinue his experiments, as they think that those of 
Arcy, Lambert, Antoni, Rumford, &c. have not 
analyzed, with all the accuracy which is desirable, 
the phenomena of the deflagration and explosion of 
the gases arising from gunpowder. 

Welsh Manuscripts.—Of all the various branches 
and nations still distinctively remaining of the great 
Celtic race, the Welsh, unquestionably, possess the 
most extensive remains of national literature. We 
have, ourselves, seen, in the possession of one person 
in our immediate neighbourhood, several voluminous 
ancient manuscripts of Welsh poetry, that contain 
a more comprehensive collection than could have 
possibly been made of English poetry before the era 
of Dryden; and the most recent composition of this 
collection may fairly be dated, at least, a hundred 
years prior to that great poet. But the volumes we 
refer to do not contain one fourth of similar litera- 
ture, still extant, in the various libraries of Wales, of 
the universities and of our great depositaries through- 
out the kingdom. We say,—still extant ;—but how 
would our comparative estimation have been en- 
hanced, in favour of the CYMMRY, could the crea- 
tive science of a Davy or a Crosse recompose from 
their widely scattered ashes the countless volumes 
consumed in the literary conflagrations of Raglan, 
(the Alexandrine library of Wales, destroyed by 
Cromwell’sincendiaries,) of learned Havod,&c. &c.!! 
Next to the Raglan library, the Vann family (an- 
cestors of the Plymouth family, and, maternally, of 
our Bruces and Knights,) is said to have been the 
largest collection in Siluria. We are not sufficiently 
informed on the subject, to ascertain its fate, further 
than that—it is gone! The library of the literary 
Stradlings, of St. Donat’s, is said, on the authority 
of the late Mr. Vaughan, of Lanelay, to have been, 
after various removals, burnt at Dublin. A fire, of 
no very distant date, consumed several important 
papers and books at Aberpergwm, the seat of the 
chieftain descendants of the Royal House of Iestyn 
ap Gwrgan. The ‘ Boke of Nethe’ that bore the 
autographs of some of the grandsons of Iestyn and 
of the De Grenvilles, the founders of Neath Abbey, 
disappeared about 90 years ago. Rhys Meirig quotes 
it frequently ; and his extracts testify its importance. 
Where is the original ‘ Liber Landavensis’? We 
ask—where ? from no idle curiosity, for it contained 
very important records of many centuries long gone 
by. This invaluable MS. has been perused by many 
persons now living. We are credibly informed that 
a considerable number of the Glamorganshire MSS., 
transcribed by the late ingenious bard, and profound 
antiquarian, Iolo Morganwg, for the third volume of 
the Myvyrian Archaiology, are not now in existence. 
We will pursue this disastrous catalogue now no 
further; the retrospection is painful. Seeing, how- 
ever, that from year to year, from day to day, the 
monuments of ancient British literature successively 
perish, we would zealously proffer our auxiliary ad- 
vocacy in furtherance of Gwladwr’s important object, 
which, he says ‘ is to create a fund to be exclusively 
dedicated to the publication of Welsh manuscripts.’ 
The poems of the distinguished poet, Lewys Glynn 
Cothi, are now in the press, under what auspices, we 
know not; but we hail this good omen, as a prelude 
to a generous co-operation of the affluent in the good 
work, until the press rescue from the possibility of 
annihilation, the contents of the whole of our remain- 
ing MSS.; and they are still extensive and impor- 
tant, in prose as well as poetry —Merthyr Guardian. 
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PROF ppsonsirs of ENGlisn LAN 
LITERATURE, and of GEOGRA GUAGE end 
Gentlemen desirous of being ap ined toeither of these Pro. 
mania bef are epee to send their applications and testi. 





monials before the 9th of Decembe 
Nov. 7, 1836. (By order, of wt eo ouncil,) 
CHA . AT KINSON, Sec. 
Bev EEerTy of LON DONS UNIOR 
SCHOO 


Head Master. 
THOS. HEWITT KEY, M.A., Professor of Latin. af of L. 
=) ed MALDEN, M.A., Professor of Gre eek, | 
The HALF Term commences on Saray next, xt inst, 
Nov. 10, 1836. CHA - ATKINSON, Sec, 


ELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, 30, SLOANE-sTREET. 
aed CJ Rk TL RES, 8, i 
Nov. 15, 22,29. C. Johnson, Esq., Professor of Bot: 
Medic o-Botanic: al — On oteny. otany to the 
SC 





Dec. 6, 13. Poros q.—On Gothic Architecture. 
wee 20. The Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer, M.A.—On the Antiqui- 
ties of Egypt 


1837. Jan. 10, 17, 24,31. J. Hemming, Esq.—On Chemistry, 
Subscriptions, 2 guineas per annum ; Admission Fee, | | guinea; 
Subscription to the Lectures by Non-Members, | guinea per 
annum ; Ladies’ Subscription to the Library, | guinea per ann. 
(By order, of the Cou 
GEORGE ¢ G. “AWTCHELL. 


Sales bp Auction. 








THREE CIRCULATING LIBRARIES FROM THE 
ae “pe rry, 
ND TATIONERY. 
By. Messrs. G RIMSTON * HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
0. 306, High Holborn, on MOND! AY, November lth, 1836, 
and following Day, at Sall-gust lz ) o'clock precisely, 
»MPRISIN 
OPULAR NOV ELS by the best Old and 
Modern Writers : including the Works of Scott, Porter, 
Edgeworth, Opie, Mecke, Gait, Lockhart, Godwin, Shelley, 
Blessington, Marryat, Pardoe, Cooper, D'Israeli, Trollope. 
Landon, Hofland—Books of ayarels, Biography, Modern School 
Books, &c. &c. THE STA NERY consists of Account, Me- 
morandum, Copy, and C oe Books, Paper, 
ay be viewed, and Catalogues a 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
FINE COLLECTION OF foons, 
BOOKS OF PRINTS. 
By) Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Ww eekly Sale Rooms, 
ees < on TUESDAY, Nov. 15th, and Four following 
ays ; including 


puis STOCK of 2 BOOKSELLER retiring 
from the Business. 


A SELECTION ond the LIBRARY of a 
COLLECTOR; 


AMONG WHICH ARE 

The State Papers of Clarendon, Hardw ick, Milton, 
Strafford, Sidney, Thurlow, Rushworth, &c.—Carte’s Life of 
Ormond, 3 vols.—Winwood’s Memorials, 3 vols.—Chauncey's 
Hertfordshire—Shakespeare, 2nd edition—Valpy’s Greek The- 
saurus, 39 parts—Staflord Galle ry, 4 vols. Lv. Pp. India paper— 
Prout and Harding's Views in Switzerland—Nash’s i 
ter’s Fonthill—Strutt’s Bye $ all India paper—The Works of 
T A i Anzus, Batty, &c. all the choicest 
impressions of the abaten-We alton’ s Angler, Major's edit. illus- 
trated—Bookson Sp orting—Hog arth’s Works—Lodge’s Portraits, 
- ked India proofs—Finden’s Illustrations to Byron, and the 
Byron Gallery, 3 vols. half mor.—Coxe’s W alpole, illustrated 
with Portraits, 4 vols. russ.—Daniell’s Ca 2 Sols. russ.— 
Watt's papnetnoce agg a, 4 vols.—Th 
Locke, Bolingb >.—Clarke’s Travels, 6v on — 
and Second joya eo, plates, 2 vols. 
Norfolk, 10 vols.— Mfonstre llet’s Chronicle, 2 ‘vols. —British 
sayists, 38 vols.—Jeremy Taylor's Works. by Heber, 16 vols. calf. 
AN INTERESTING AND RARE COLLECTION OF MANU- 
SCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, MARGINAL NOTES, &c. 
By Bishops Barlow, Overall, and Jeremy ‘Taylor, Lord Strafford, 
Sir 'T. Morland, Professor Porson, Dr.John Walker, Dr. Charles 
Davenant, Mrs. Piozzi, Brunck, 1 Giphanius, k. Puteanus, 
Schaefer, Schleusner, Thuanus. 
May be viewed, and ¢ “atalogues (price ls.) had at the Rooms. 


On M IONDAY, } November 2 
VALUABLE BOOKS in BO: (RDS and QUIRES. 


Comprising large Quantities or Remainders of Sale’s 
Koran—Elmes on Dilz witations—O owper’s Poems—Life of W. 
Cobbett—Children of the Abbey—Selections from the Poems of 
Robert Montgomery, &c. 


UESDAY, ’, November 221 
The SEVE N HUNDRED and TWENTY- 
THREE COPPERPLATES of the 


Galerie du Musée Napoléon, 10 vols. 4to. en- 
graved by the most talented Foreign Artists from Original Pic- 
tures by. Ange plo, Bergh: oma, Bloemart, Breughel, C: ‘aravaglia, 
Canaletti, Caracci, Claude, Corregio, Coypel, Guido, Hobema, 
Lanfranc, Polenburg, Poussin, Raffael, Terburg, Vandyke, &c. 

In ‘Terms of Cre dit. 

This work, which is alike interesting to artists and the public 
at large, could not be re-en; graved in this country at an expense 
short of Fifteen thousand pounds: an opportunity, however, 
here presents itself, by which any spirited P' ublisher may possess 
himself of it at whatever may be deemed its value, an by a 
publication either in monthly or weekly Parts or Numbers, 
ensure to himself a speculation, the profits of which cannot fail 
to be certain, 

Speeimen impressions of the Plates may be seen, and Cata- 
logues bi had at the Rooms. 

Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stoe k, ‘upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 
22, Fleet-street. ° 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS, COPYRIGHT, AND STEELS. 


Me SOUTHGATE & SON will SELL_BY AUCTION, at 
their oaks Siocuas, No. 22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, Novem- 


pu SI [EEL PLATES, , COPYRIGHT, and 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS 


Of Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, consisting of 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 
by the very first ARTISTS, and in the best state of preservation; 

together “ 4 se fom remaining copies 0 
anpl 
Of the Original Folio ‘Edition, large and small paper. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 


L 
ty ORDINARY MEETING of this Society for 
the SESSION 1836-7, will be held at its Apartments, 21, Regent- 


,on MONDAY, the lth instant, at 90 "clock, 
ane ee day will be published Part 2, Vol. VI. of the 


Society’ 's Journal. 


CHOOL OF DESIGN, for the Education of 
S Artists and Instruction of Amateurs in the Turory and 
Practice of DRAWING and PAINTING; possessing every 

- isite for the Study of the Human Figure, anatomically, as 

Il as in its developement of perfect beauty, combined with 
= metry, Persp: -ctive, and other branches ‘of Fine Art and 
eoafac tures—Terms may be known at 6, Charlotte-street, 
Mloomsbury, corner of Streatham-street. 


CONTINEN T—PARIS. 


Th 
ESSRS. LOUIS DE PORQUET and 
aah Booksellers, send, weekly, Pupils to Establish- 

ents of Education and Boarding-houses, either in Paris, Brus- 
¢ ‘alais, Dieppe, Havre, with whom they are in daily cor- 

— ndence, and whose Prospectuses may be had, FREE OF 

pa aa between the hours of Ten and Four, at the Librairie 

Franc aise et Etrangére, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


INT AND DAILY GOVERNESSES, PROFESSORS, 
“RESIDES ‘TEACHERS, NATIVES OR FOREIGNERS. 
TO FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS 

ONSIEUR LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, 
Bookseller. who has been twenty years a Professor. of 
Languages in England, and author of *‘ Le Trésor de _l’Ecolier 
Frangais ; or, the Art of Translating English into French at 
Sight,’ informs the Nobility, Gentry, and Heads of Schools, that 
he has numerous applications from_Ene LISH, Frencn, and 
jermaAN Governesses, Tutors, and Teachers, in every Branch 
of Education, in want of situations. Monsieur de Porquet’s ex- 
rience as a Teacher, it is considered, enables him to be com- 
petent to judge of the several abilities of the candidates who 
= panes by him to Schools and Families, FREE oF 











“Y nif by letter stating full particulars, post paid, or per- 
“ap iy be between Ten and Four daily, to Messrs. de Porquet and 
Cooper, School Booksellers, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


r > 
© ENGLISH GOVERNESSES. — Ladies 
ngaged in Tuition, and perhaps pot perfectly conversant 
with the SPEAKING of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. now of 
such importance for filling first-rate situations. may, by a resi- 
dence of three or six months in Paris, obtain that object, and 
several advantageous appointments in families of distinction 
offered to them on their return. Terms for receiving such per- 
sons in highly respectable Parisian seminaries from at the rate 
of 32 to50 Guineas per annum. Ac commodations and style of 
living equal to what is charged from 5v/. to 80/. in this count 
For rt er particulars of sProspec tus, which hogy be had gratis, 
ply to Messrs. F. de Porquet and Cooper, Booksellers, 11, 
Tavistock-street, Covent-gan en. Parties leave once a fortnight 
for Paris. 


mo PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A de- 

sirable opportunity, which seldom occurs, now offers for 
Fa eed aa outh to be APPRENTICED to a hi hly re- 
spectable Branch of the BOOKSELLING BUSINESS, where he 
will be treated as one of the Family, and have the advantage of 
becoming a Freeman of the City of London. Terms and all 
other particulars may be known by tpplying to T. G. Acton, 
Esq. Solicitor, No. 1, Elm-court, Temp Applications by letter 
to be post paid, stating real name — address. 


© BOOK-BUYERS.—H. & E. Suerrieip 
have just published a CATALOGUE of upwards of 4000 
Articles, which may be had on Application at 132, Fleet-street. 


ro BOOK CLUBS and FAMILIES.— 
Book Clubs and Fosnitios are supplied with all the New 
Publications, Magazin &c., British and Foreign, by _sub- 
scribing to to CHU TON: S (ate Bull and Churton's) PUBLIC 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET. 


TERMS. 
First Class—The Ye 
Second Class—The Ye ear 
Extra Class—The Year. 
The Catalogue, containing more than 20,000 volumes of 
Standard Works, in the English, French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish Languages, can be had on application. 
*,* THE DUPLICATES FROM THIS LIBRARY ARE 
OFFERED ANNUALLY TO SUBSCRIBERS AT LESS THAN 
HALF PRICE. 























’, Piccadilly, Oct. ast, 1836. 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW ; 
Or, EUROPEAN QUARTERLY JOURNAL, No. VI. 


mle se 
I, Trade and Consular Establishments of the Levant. 
1. Persia—Domestic Manners, Customs, and Habits. 
I. British Scientific Association—Bristol. 

State and Tendency of Property in France. 
ee of Local Judicature. 


<==. 


< 
Ana 
mo 


Mr. Bulwer and the Lady Novelists. 
Viniscerat late Revolution. 

inisterial Changes in France. 
National Education. 

XI Conduct of the e Government—Peerage Reform. 

. ae 1 to 5 are still on sale, price 4s. each. 

James Ri ne oom, London ; and, by order, through every 

Country Bo oaks 


HE ie UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d. contains— 

1. The Dublin Review and Doctor Murray—2. Alison's History 
of the French Revolution—3. Song, by Robert, ‘Gilfillan—4. The 
Plunders-weiler Fair, a new Ethico-Political Puppet-play, from 
athe, by rs S. Blackie, Esq.—5. Gallery of Hlustrious Irish- 
men, , Lord Charlemont, Part Il.—6. The Three Wishes 
—7. The} Rued Abbey—8. Essays on the English Poets, No. I. 
George Herbert—9. eas Sinclair, or the Fawn of Springvale, 
by W. Carleton, Author of * Syaits mg Stories of the Trish Pea- 
santry’ —10. Songs of the Greeks, No. L. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. & ‘Cas Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co, London; Fraser & Co. Edinburgh. "Sold by all Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 

Just published, in 3 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 15s. 


EMINISCENCES, in Prose and Verse; con- 


< 
—— 











J sisting of the Epistolary Correspondence of many Dis- 
tinguished Characters With Notes an Illustrations. . 
e Rev. R. POLWHELE 


*,* In this Work will be found an interesting sc ties of Let 
from the Rev. J. Whitaker to Sir C. Hawkins ws series 0 bom ge | 
Letters from the Rev. J. Badcock, on his projected History of 

von; many Letters from Lords, Bishops and other Divines, 
Authors, = rer Works," Trad It is sup lementary to Mr. 
ele’s former Works, ‘ Tra Miogs and Reco. 
“Biographical Sketches of Corn aciams, one 
London ; J. B. Nichols & Son, 25, Parliament-street. 


DR. WHITAKER’S HISTORIES. 


History and ANTIQUITIES of DEANERY 
of CRAVEN, in the C' OUnTY of YORK. 
By THOMAS D. WHITAKER, L.L.D. F.S. 
Numerous, Fishes rp  Pediarece. Published at u Bt “reduced 
Quite new, in board: 

History of the “Original Parish of Whalley and 
Honor of Clitheroe, in the Counties of Lancaster and York. 
Numerous Plates and Pedigrees. Samhes at 61. 6s. ; reduced 
to 2/. 12s. Quite new, in boa 
A great variety of the above, in Snuliatile bindings, by one of 
ae first Binders, | price 3/. 3s 
raven’ and *‘ Whalley,” oy vain. large paper, 12/. 12s.; pub- 
lished at 28/. 7s.—N.B. Only 4 complete Sets le: 

Apply to William Crofts. Bookseller, 19, Chancery-lane, Lon- 
don, who has purchased all the unsold Copies of the above Works. 


IMPORTANT WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 





I. 
Beautifully printed from new type, price 6s. 


SSAI sur la LITTERATURE 
ANGLAISE, 

Par M. le VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Forming the Ping bt Yolgme of - ances Evench Works. 
SOUVENIRS PEN DANT TON. E ‘VOYAGE EN 

ORIENT, 
Par M. DE LAMARTINE. 
Il. 
TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN EASTERN 
AFRICA, 
Descriptive of the Zecles, J. apf pfanners, Customs, &c. witha 
y NATHANIEL ISAACS. 
In 2 vols. with, a Map and 4 Illustrations, price 1 


“These volumes are acceptable, for hitherto hs wd been 
known of that portion of —_— ~ which they are devoted.” 


THE ROMANCE. OF HISTORY. 


INDIA. 
By the i, HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
3 vols. — ll. lis. 


THE FELLOW Commounn. 
In 3 vols. price 1/. ls. 6d, 
Edward Cun Public oo 26, Holles-street. 


New Burlington-street, Nov. 11. 
T L E 





uM * 3 
hes just published the the esing 


I. 


MR. WASHINGTON IRVING'S NEW WORK. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
> TOR 


By the Author of ‘ The ie Book,’ * The Alhambra,’ &c. 


( By Order of the British Govsrament. J 


vols. post 8vo 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
TO THE SHORES OF THE E *ARCTIC OCEAN, 
In 1833, 1834, and 1835. 
rthe C wit of Capt. Back, R.N. 
By mete HARD KING, Esq. M.R.C.S. &c., 
Surgeon and Naturalist to the Expedition. 
Ill. 








In 2 vols. pout is with Mageretigns 
IMPRESSIC OF EN LAND. 
By Count t EDOU TARD DE MELFORT. 

Iv. 

In 2 vols. poste 8vo- with Portrait of the Author, &c. 
ADVENTURES DURING 
A JOURNEY OVERLAND TO INDIA, 
BY WAY OF 
EGYPT, SYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, and MESOPOTAMIA. 

By MAJOR SKIN .ER, 3ist Regt. 


Author of ‘ Excursions in India, 
Second Edition, in 3 vols, post 8vo. with 9 Plates, 
RATTLI THE REEF ER. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Peter Simple.’ 


vi. 
A RESIDENCE IN FRANCE; 
With an E COR SION ape the RHINE 
And a SECO VISIT to SWITZERLAND. 
v J. FE ENIMORE COOPER R, Esq., 
Author of ‘ The Pio, **The Spy,’ &c.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 





VANDELEUR; 
Or, ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 3 vols. 
Vill. 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
u.LIAM WRAXALL’S 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME, 
NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 
xi. 
Third Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 Engrav 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF” 
JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW; 
Or, SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
y Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of ‘the’ Americans,’ &c. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 


1. 
THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 
By the Author of * The Heiress,’ * Agnes Serle,’ &c. 3 vols. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous, fine Portraits from original 


THE CORRESPON DENCE OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Edited by Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 
Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published. 
A Memoir of the Court of George I. by aoe } ontagu. 
The Noble Editor has wee refi xe 
A LIF E OF THE AU ORES 
Illustrative pes and Notes wall - added, and the sup- 
pressed passages restored. 


LIONEL WAKEFIELD; 
Or, THELIFE OF AN ADV ENTURER. 
By the Author of ‘Sydenham,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 








RED. VON RAUMER’S POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE 16th, 17th, and 

18th CENTURIES, Vol. I. and IL., in 8vo., will be published in 

a few days. 

30, Soho-square. RICHTER & CO. 


On the Ist January will appear, No. I., with Embellishments, of 
H E H U MOURI Ts; 





A NEW comic ys 
patinnes Mon 
This Work wi il be Edited + 
MOST DISTINGUISHED WRIT RS. oF THE DAY. 
Assisted by a numerous Cre of piterary Friends, among whom 


Tropone HOOK, Esq. c ROETON CROKER, Esq. 


i {ORACE MITEL Bs LAMAN BL REYNOL De = 
0 4 iq. 
JOHN POO ed DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 


__Henry |! Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Hietieeseut eet, 


1 irea t Mariborough-street. 
N RiE will pn ish immediate] 
= “PLE 


H EN ETTA 
A LOVE STORY. 


By the wiles of* = ivian Grey.’ 





3 vols. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE, "AND BARONETAGE 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 
A New and Greatly Improved Edition. 
Corrected to the Present Time, and complete in a single volume, 
with 1500 Engravings of my be —— and other Embe' ments. 


Also, publish: 
The Thirteenth} Part of Bur 
HISTORY OF THE LA NDED" GENTRY. 
A Companion to the ‘ Peerage and Baronetage.” 


Ill. 
VIOLET ; or, THE DANSEUSE. 
vols. post 8vo. 

“ This work is a perfect revival of the genius of Inchbald.”— 
Examiner. 
IV. 
MRS. ARMYTAGE; or, FEMALE DOMINATION. 

By the Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters.’ 3 vols 
“One of the very best novels that has tose published during 
the last half-dozen years.""—Scotsman. 

On Monday next, 8vo. 5s.,the SECOND PART of Vol. VI. of the 

OURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 

SOCIETY Co 
1. On Costarrica. By Colonel. Galindo. 
2. On the River Negro of Patagonia. By Woodbine Parish, Esq. 
3. On the Roads and Kloofs of the Cape Colony. By Maj or 
Michell, Royal Engineers. 

4. Journey near Cuzco. By General Miller. 
5. On Armenia and Asia Minor. By s J. Brant 
6. pkpedition into British Guayana. By R. H. a k, Esq. 
7. On_the — of Kashmir, and the Himmialeh Mountains. 


By lige 
8. Survey of the wert Coast of Africa, and the Canaries. By 
jieut. 

9. Survey ofthe Coast of South America. By Capt. Fitz Roy, R.N. 
10. On Port Philip, South Australia. 
ll. Expedition into South Africa. By Dr. Andrew Smith. 
12. On Ground Ice in the Siberian Rivers. By Colonel Jackson. 
13. On the Levels of the Black and Caspian Seas. 
14. On Positions of Places in the Baltic. By General Schubert. 

vith many, Miscellaneous Notices, and accompanied by 
various original Maps and Illustrations. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


‘ Albomesio-cirest, November 8. 
This day are published, 
N’ the CONNEXION of the SCIENCES. 
rd Edition, with a Glossary of Terms, and numerous 
ae 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
By MARY SOMERVILLE, 

“Mrs. Somerville’s delightful volume on the ‘ Connexion of 
the Sciences. ‘he style of this astonishing production is so 
clear and unaffected, aad conveys, with so much simplicity, so 

great a mass of profound knowledge, that ~ should be place S 
the hands of every youth the moment as mastered the 
general rudiments of —- Aeon Review. 








Thi 
I diastrations. 


Chemical Manipulation ; ; being Instructions to 
Students in Chemistry_on the Methods of performing Experi- 
ments of Demonstration x Lae saaneareh with accuracy and 
success. Second Edition 

By MIC HALL PARADAY, ¥.RS. F.G.S. M.R.L 
Ill. 

Principles of Geology ; with a Glossary, containing 
an Explanation of Scientific Daan and a copious Index. 
Fourth Edition. 4 vols. 12m 

By CHARLES. Ly ELL, F.R.S. 
Preident of the Geological Society. 
Illustrated with 164 Woodcuts, 16 Plates, and Maps. 
Iv. 


Elements of Chemistry familiarly explained. II- 
lustrated with 100 Woodcuts. 1 pocket volume. 6s. 
v. 
Tables in Illustration of the Theory of Definite 
Proportionals, showing the Prime Equivalent Numbers of the 


Elementary Substances, and the Volumes and Weights in which 
they combine ; —. Ly the Use of Chemical Students and 


Manufacturers. wes 
By oa "BRANDE, F.R.S. 


VI. 
Popular Essays = some af the most important 
Dieece. Be a Editi Post 8 . 6d, 
By THENEY HALFORD, Bart, M.D. G.C.H. 


"President of the College of Physicians. 
Vil. 
Onthe Most Importent Diseases peculiar toW omen, 
Third Edition. 8vo. 
By. the late Dr. GOOCH. 
Vill. 


Observations on the Healthy and Diseased Pro- 

perties of the Blood. 8vo 
By W iLLiAM STEVENS, M.D. 
Ix. 

The Influence of Climate in the Prevention and 
Cure of Chronic Diseases, more particularly of the Chest and 
Digestive Organs, comprising an Account of the Principal pieces 
resorted to by Invalids in England, the South of Europe, 
Comparative Estimate of their respective Merits in Cortlonlar 
Diseases ; and General Direetions for Invalids while travellin, 
and residing abroad. With an Appendix containing a Series o! 
Tables on Climate. Second Edition. svo. 

By_ JAMES CLARK, M.D. Fs, 





PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 


fiom Murray, Albemarie-street. 
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Published this day in small ome. be. beards, a new Edition, being 


the 
ONSPECTUS MEDICINE THEORETI- 
Cad usum ACADEMICUM, auctore JACOBO GRE- 
gory) M.D., olim Med. Theor., nuper Med. Pract. in Acad. 
Printed f ter Pont Cadell, Maclachlan & Stewart, Stirling & 
Kenney; ae J. Anderson, jun. Edinburgh ; and Baldwin & Cra- 
oc ondon. 


R. STEVENSONS WORK on CATARACT. 
New Edition (Third) of the above Work is in the 
press, and will be published in the course of a few days. It will 
comprise, in addition to its present contents, a number of cases, 
quotations, &c., in illustration of important practical points, and 
in further confirmation of the success that has attended the 
Author’s system of treatin that disease. 
London: ighley, 32, Fleet-street. 








This day is published, in 8vo. eT 
TREATISE on TAN ; 
being the Essay for wpich the Seshoenton Prize, o a 
ear 1834, was evarded by the Royal 0 College of Surgeons in 
London. By BL ZARD 
Assistant Surgeon to ‘the London Hospital and Lecturer on 
orbid Anatomy. 
“It displays great me and the industry of an intelligent 
mind.""— Medical Gaz. 
London: 8S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street ; and J. G. & F. Rivington, 
St. Paul's ‘Churchyard. 


This day is published, in 3 yet. Ore. o. wate numerous Engravings, 


price 
A> NATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the 
HUMAN 
y JOHN and C HARLES s BELL. 
7th edit., core nod by Sir CHARLES BELL, a! RS B. L. & E. 
London: Longman & Co, ; and T. C 








NEW MEDICAL egg e - 
Printed for Longman, Rees, e, & Co. Londo 
HE STUDY of PME DICIN E. 
By JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 
4th edit. inrproved from the Author's MSS., and a reference to 
the latest —— in SAMUEL Cox P. athology, and Practice. 
Professor by Surgery in the Yondon U niversity. 
is. 80. price 3i 
“The ‘Study of  Mediene® is brought up to the highest 
standard of the present day, and as a work of reference at once 
systematic and comprehensive, has no rival in medical litera- 
ture.”’"— Medical Gazeie. 


Lectures on Diseases of the Lungs and Heart. By 
Thomas Davies, M.R.C.P., &e, Syo. 12s, 

* Each topic is treated succinctly and with ability; and the 
practical remarks on the various diseases of the heart and lungs 
are valuable, as coming from a physician who is well known 
to have devoted much of his time and talents to their minute 
investigation.’ ‘—iatle-Drengnet Review. 


A Practical Treatise - ‘Diseases of the Eye. By 
William Mackenzie, M.D,, Lecturer on the Eye in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 2nd edit. 1 thick vol. 8vo. with Plates and 
above 100 Cuts, 25s, 


4. 
By Robert Liston, Surgeon 


1 thick vol. 8vo. 21s. 


Elements of Surgery. 
to the North London Hospital. 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. illustrated with numerous 
Woodcuts, fox 7s. neatly bounc 
TOPOGRAPHICAL, STAT ISTICAL, and 
DOMESTIC oat Tory of FRANCE, 
MRS. JAMIESOD 


Author of a ‘ Political” History of France,’ ‘History of Spain,’ 


&e. &e 
London: W. Edwards, (late Scatcherd & Letterman,) 12, 
Ave Maria-lane. 
Of whom may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 
A History of France from the Earliest Periods to 
the Beginning of the Year 1834; with Chronological Table of 
Contents, List of Contemporary ’Sove reigns at the end of each 
King’s Reign, and Biographical Notes and Illustrations. 4th 
Edition, price 6s. 6d. neatly bound in green 
e words, ‘ Fourth Edition,’ on the title-page of this volume, 
eak a whole favourable critique for us ; and we need only say, 
that Mrs. Jamieson’s neatness, impartiality, and assiduity, have 
deserved the success.”"—Luerary Gazeite. 
“An excellent school-book, a suitable companion for Pin- 
nock’s History of Engl: and, and ce rtainly the best concise His- 
tory of France in the English language."’"—North Devon Journal. 








This day, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
HE HELLENIC KINGDOM, and the 
GREEK NATIO 
GhORGE FINDLAY, Esq. of Lyosha, 
Honorary Malori in the Service of His Majesty the King sof Greece. 
John ery. ees 
his day, 8vo. 1 
OURNAL of . PASSAGE trom the PACIFIC 
e ATLANTIC 
, the ANDES, and "descenain iS RIVER MARANON, 


By HENRY (ister MAW, Lieut. R.N. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








This day is INRAT 2 ow post 8vo. 
ORTUGAL, GA IA, and oy BASQUE 
bee ES of SPAIN 
Described fom Notes of a Journey in those Countries. 
an ENGLISH NOBLEMAN. 
Ja n Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ON ‘This day, Svo. 10s. 2 2 
HE KNIGHTS of ARISTOPHANES, with 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, adapted to the use of 
Schools and U niversities. 
T. MITCHELL, A.M. 
Late Fellow Ms Sydney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 
John N urray, Albemarle-street. 








This day is published, price 7. . 
TREATISE on the C ALCULU S of 
VARI ATIONS, Tinctres ed by numerous Upetioms. 
By RICHARD ABBATT, F.R.A.S. &c. 
fie le oP aman Royal Exchange. 
Of whom = ay be had, by the same Author, 
ice 78., the2 tad edition of 

The Elements of Pine and Spherical Trigonome- 
try; with its application to/Astronomy, Dialling, and Trigono- 
metrical Surveying. 

Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. 
WENTY YEARS IN RETIREMEN T. 
By CAPTAIN BLAKISTON,. 

“* The author has made an exposition of his opinions on things 
in general and particular in a very lively and agreeable style, so 
as to fill two extremely amusing volumes.”’—Courier. 

“ This work is the legitimate successor ofthe author's ‘ Twelve 
Years’ Military Adventure.’ Washington Irving might envy 
some of C aptain, Blakiston’ 's lighter sketches, if haply not Miss 
Mitford herself.""—Tait's Magaz 

Printed and published by A. J Val y, M.A., Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street ; and sold by all Bookse te Ts. 
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GERMAN WORKS, 
By ieee = EL. AUER-KLATTOWSRI, 


OPULAR *'SON GS of the GERMANS, 
lvol. 5s. 
2. The German Prose Reader (Undine). With 
a a Engraving, from an Original Painting by Retzsch. 5s. 
. The German Dramatic Reader, No. 1 (Kotze- 
wad 's Kleinstadter). 4s. 
4. The Germ. Dram. Reader, No. 2 (Wemer’s 
February). 3s. 6d. 
«* To each of the above Works there is added a Translation 
of: all difficult Words and Passages, with FE: xplanatory Notes. 
. The German Manual for Self-Tuition. Second 
oiiten, (wt ith Interlinear Translations in English and French.) 
vols. 
6. Progressive Exercises in writing German. 5s, 
7. Key to the Exercises. By Nina von Bulow. 35, 


8. Synoptical German Grammar, in two Tables, 
5s. (Is out of print.) 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; and P. Rolandi. 


PHEASANT, wy oo —_ hy es SHOOTING, &e, 


HE OAKLEIGH | SHOOTING CODE. By 
THOS. OAKLEIGH, Esq. “Two hundred and twenty 
chapters of very useful hints.” Atlas.—"* With many very plea- 
sant notes.” Mirror.—* Much practical, information.” Observer,— 
“ An endless variety of matters.”’ Tait's Mag.—** We strongly re- 
commend this work.’ Bell’s Life.—“ Entitled to an universal 
rusal.” Metropolitan Mag.—{t bears internal evinence of 
Seine the production of a real sportsman.”’ Spectetor.—* To 
oung sportsman an invaluable monitor.” Liv. Alb.— All a 
information which an old or a young sportsman could desire.” 
Morn. Chron. —‘*A very useful work.” British Farmer's Quarterly 
Mag.—* It is just the sort of book we should recommend.” New 
ting Mag.—** Since the well-known publication of Daniell’s 
ural Sports,” we have seen Tech Shootieg of bei ring compared 
pny the canons of the * Oakleigh Shooting Code.’” Esser Mer. 
ry.—* There is a heartiness and sincerity in the style, a coe 
te ectness in the minute details, and a sound practical know] 
of all subjects examined, which cannot fail to make ths 
work in high request among sportsmen.” Metropolitan Conserva- 
tive Journal.—* We have scarcely ever met with a volume con- 
taining so much light reading, and at the same time such a fund 
of instruction and practical advice to sportsmen.” Wigan 
Gazetie.—* Containing such a mass of information relative to 
shooting, that it ought to be in every sportsman’s hands.” 
Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 
James Ridgway & Sons, 169, Piccadilly. 











CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


JOE 


MILLER’S 


JES T-BOOK., 


A REPRINT FROM THE GENUINE EDITION, WITH COPIOUS ADDITIONS. 
WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane. 





MAGNIFICENT NEW ANNUAL. 





On November 15, in imperial 4to. price 42s; India proofs, 63s. 


FINDEN’S 


A SERIES OF PICTURESQUE SCENES 


TABLEAUX;: 


OF NATIONAL CHARACTER, BEAUTY, 


AND COSTUME. 
Edited by Mrs. S. C. HALL. 


ITH POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


THE { Oy NTESS OF BLESSINGTON, | 
LEIGH HUNT, 


CHARLES SWAIN, 
MIss LANDON, 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
L/ ANCHARD. 


= ENGRAVINGS FROM DRAWINGS BY 


T. UWINS, A.R.A. STONE, 
F. CORBAUX, | W. PERRING, 


F. P. STEPHANOF R 


H. CORBOULD, | 
L. J. BROWNE, &e. &e. 


SEYFFARTH, 


The Plates in this Work are double the size of those in the largest of the Annuals, and have been carefully wane by the firs 


Artists, under the direction of William and Edward Finden. 


As it is splendidly bound in morocco, richly and appropriately 


embellished after a Design by Corsov Lp, it forms decidedly the most magnificent and attractive Annual ever published, 
CHARLES TILT, Fleet-street. 





ALMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS ror 1837, 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT & CO., 22, LUDGATE-STREET. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC, _Sxtended to 96 pages, and embracing a body of Information suited to the Tradesman, the Manufacturer, the Merchant, * , 


e Professional and U TOL lasses generally .....+...++ 
OL 


THE ‘BR ITIsH HOUSE 


THE BRITISH WORKING-MAN’S ALMANAC, mene | of 48 pages, “of a smaller ‘size, furnishing Information o: of “Practical U ility to those 


D ALMANAC, consisting “of 48 pages, and containing a V 


Families, and calculated to form a Domestic Manual, ereccecccecs 





eee reeeeeeesees 





tee eeeeeeene Senn eeerereneeeenee 


employed in Manufactures, Handicraft, or Agriculture ....... 


THE BRITISH PENNY SHEET ALMANAC; 


ariety ‘of Information | especia y adapted to the wants of 0 





Prerrrrerrr etree 





The following ANNUAL Works will also be published under the Superintendence of the Society : _— 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC; 


With the Bririsn ALMaNnac, bound in cloth 
THE HOUSEHOLD YEAR-BOOK, being a Companion To THE British HovsEHOLD ALMANAC, and comprising a great Variety of 


Economical Information, caleulated to form a Domestic Manual ....... 


Vith the Britis HovseEno.p ALMANAC, bound in cloth, and ‘lettered 
THE WORKING-MAN’S COMPANION, containing Information eapec 


Manufacturing and Agricultural Classes........++++0++ 


With the British Worxkinc-Man’s “Almanac, | bound in “cloth, and lettered... 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC for the Years 1836 and 1837, bound together, with an Index-sorrsscscssseseessessasssereresessrsreeenennaesensnees® 


Do. from 1828 to 1835, Four Volumes, With ANALYTICAL INDEX..c....ccceecsesecceeeeeereee 
THE HOUSEHOLD YEAR-BOOK for 1835, 1836, 


THE WORKING-MAN’S COMPANION for 1835, 1836, and 1837, bound together, with an IndeX.......s.scscssssssssssesssssssssecscecseseeseeserssasenseres 























vores T ececlensmmans 

eo eee sere eee ee arenes 0 3 

or, YEAR-Book or GENERAL InrorMATION, being the Tenth Volume of the Series........0.sses0+++ 2 ; 
1 6 

ROE YA LTA LECT ACR aa 

ially calculated to advance the Intelligence and better the Condition of the 0 9 

6 0 

. 24 0 

, and 1837, bound II, I IN OR, sccpnisesn stasis cichisnrccncansonctncestiscsnnatanseencnesie - § ; 


The Almanacs and Companions will be published on the regular day of Almanac publication~namely, Tuesday, November 2% The bound Volumes will be published on the Ist of December. 
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This day is pablished, in an elegant. volume, embellished with 


numerous ornamental 


BT PHILIPS CONVERSATIONS with 
CHILDREN, about the Whale Fighery op and the Polar Seas. 
elfe & Fletcher, 17, Corn 


THE ATHENAUM. 


MR, AINSWORTH’S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, Mr. Macrone will publish 
R I Cc H T oO 





N 
C By the Author of ‘ Rookwood.” 





With Maps and numerous Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo. 30s 
ARRATIVE of a RESIDENCE in KOOR- 
DISTAN, and on the SITE of ANCIENT NINEVEH, 

with Journal of a Voyage down pee Tigris to oo ea and an 
Account of a V: = oy, paras s and AMES I 
By the late C 1US rk 33 RIC 
The Honourable bast’ inate Sore 8 Resident = Bagdad; 
Author of * of An Anant « of Ancient Babyl 


“The novelty of the ground Gorge over, the talents and 
facilities of the describer, and the minute accuracy with which 
the traits of character, local Taek and geographical facts are 
detailed, render this a work of much v alue; and make us eager 
forthe rest of Mr. Rich’s memoranda.’ "— Asiatic Journal. 

London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK, 


On Nov. 22, price 2s. 6d. ‘ 
HE COMIC ALMANACK, for 1837; with 
Twelve humorous Plates, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK ; 
and other Embellishments. 
Persons desiring to secure early Coptes, should transmit their 
orders to their Booksellers without delay. 
Charles Tilt, (ee a 


THE ORIENTAL ANNUAL, 
This day is published, elegantly bound in morocco, price 21s. ; 
or HE ay TE ENTAL ANN of the plates, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
YHE NUAL for 1837. 
. = co HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 
With Twenty-two o Engraving: in the finest atyle of the art, from 
‘ings by — Daniell, R.A. 
4* Afew complete sets of the t ~% former Volumes of this 
Wak may still be eee. a, price Sle 2is. ea 
rles Tilt, Fleet. street. 
Just published, ae bound in morocco, price 21s. 
HE MaLICAL KEEPSAKE for 1837, being 
Series the third and last; containing Thirty-two high! 
finished Views of the most remarkable plenes mentioned is the 
Holy Scriptures, re & inal and accurate Sketches taken on 
the spot, engraved b & E. Finden, with Deseri phone of the 
Plates, arranged in t aye of the e chapteys i in the Bibl 
By the Rev. THOMAS HARTWELL HO ane E, B D. 
of St. John’s College, Cambri: 

#,* Copies oft the two former volumes may still be had, the 
whole forming the most complete and i pntorgeing series of Illus- 
totems of the Bible ever offered to the public, and admirably 

ed for a school prize or family present. 

“ib 7 p Marea, Albemarle-street: sold also by C. Tilt, Fleet- 











Splendidly bound in 7-69 price 
HE ENGLISH ANNUAL, 1837 ; 
containing Contributions by the most eminent Writers, 
and Fourteen Engravings, viz. 
Right Hon. Lady M. Vyner Her Geace » jhe Duchess of 


Cie it Hon. coer < . Capel ie! 

C) zenn ue (stlo 4 Riche ise Tats Hanley 
ife Boa ight ase . 

Richt Hon. Lady Howe Old Palace,kew 

Rose Hill, Falmouth 

Castle Howard 

Tregothnan Castle 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


NEW ANNUAL, 
On the lath November will be published handsomely bound in 
rocco, post 8vo. price 15s. ; ndia proofs, 1. 10s. 

HE GERMAN OUR ist: a Series of ae 
rical and Topographical Seotches of Mesthers ¢ Gorman 
Edited by Professor O. L. B. WOLFF ane Dr. H. I OERING. 
of Berlin; translated by HL E. LLOYD, Esq.; and 
Illustrated with 17 En: avings, exec od under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. C. Heath, from Drawings by A. G. ge = =e. 
ndon: D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street ; Berlin, A. Asher 


THE CABINET OF MODERN ART. VOL. III. 
On the 15th of November will be published, in crown 8vo. (the 
same size as Mr. Rogers” Italy’), with 24 Engravings on Steel, 
rice One Guine: 
HE CABINET OF MODERN ART, and 
LITERARY SOUVENIR. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. ‘Third Series. | 
*.* In roe 9 the subjects for the E con- 


Piste io " Pady Hanmer 
Mereworth Castle. 








MR.COOKE’S HISTORY OF THE WHIGS AND TORIES. 
Just published, in thick 8vo. price 21s. Vol. I. of y 
HE HISTORY of PARTY, 
“We anticipate for this work, when completed, a place 
among the standard literature of. the country. The author, a 
barrister of high legal reputation, is already favourably known 
to the reading public as the writer of * Lord Bolingbroke" s Me- 
moirs,” but we predict that posterity will connect his name with 
his history of the twogreat factions who have so Jong alternately 
enya the political destinies of this kingdom.’’"—Sun. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 
* The present Volume embraces the Era from 1666 to 1714. 
vot Il. will appear early in the Session. 


EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROOKWOOD.’ 
On the Ist of Japnary will appear. No. L., price One Shilling, of 
New oN g or) carts N 
HE NDON 


Edited by W. 2m, jem. 4, Esq. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
London: John Macrone, St. James’s-sq 
Agents: John Cumming, Dublin ; Bell & Bradfute, ‘Eiiabexsh; 
and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
In 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. boards, . 
A COMPENDIUM of PRINCIPLES in 
PHILOSOPHY and DIVINITY; setting forth the Essen- 
tial Properties, Differences, and Relations of Body and Spirit, 
the Immortality of the Soul, and the Nature and Attributes of 
God. Selected and arranged by JOHN VIZARD. 
“ A volume of much utility.”’—Fraser’s Magazine. 
ondon : Wm. Crofts, 19, Chancery-lane. 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH FABLES, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. bound, 


NE HUNDRED CHOICE FABLES, imi- 
tated from LA FONTAINE, for the Use of C hildren and 
all Persons beginning to learn the French Language. With a 
snotanaey of the Words and | Idiomatic Phrases, promomatic: ally 
explained. By G. A. BELLENGER, Author of the New Ele- 
ments of French oe New edition, revised and cor- 
rected, with a Key to the TRANSLATION, by Monsieur Des 
Lyons, Professor of the French Lan ruage. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


SECOND EDITION. 
In a neat Pocket be 1 “= ee. a cloth; and in rich 


‘EMS FROM WAMERICAN POETS; con- 


sisting of Selections from Bryant—W. illis—Brainard—Mr. rs. 
Sigourney — Pierpont — Percival — Wilcox — Longfellow — Hill- 
ouse— alec k— RS Hale, &c. 
the Editor of the * Sentiment of Flowers.” 

“Weare yb --t - obliged to the taste of the selectorof these 
Transatlantic gems; some of them eminently sweet and beau- 


tiful.”"— Lit. 
‘London: Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


MAGNIFICENT AND VERY CHEAP VOLUME, 
This day is published, price 31s. 6d. superbly bound i in moroc Te 
ES BYRON DES DAMES, or, PORTRAITS 
BY tow Oe PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARAC TERS in LORD 
* It has been. the object of the Proprietors of this work to 
noid a book which, while in the splendour of its embellish- 
ments, printing, and binding, it vies with the most costly. Albums, 
should also possess a lasting interest. It contains Thisty-nine 
highly-finished Plates, each illustrated by Critical Remarks and 
Poetical Extracts. For luxury and elegance it surpasses every 
work of a similar class yet produced. A few Sets, + the 
Plates beautifully, coloure; -d, have been pre pared, price 3 
arles Tilt, 36, Fleet-stree 
Just ——liske d, i in 1 vol. Ismo, price 4s, cloth, 
HE FEMALE STUDENT; or, Lectures to 
Young Ladies, on Female Education. For the use of 
Mothers, Teachers, and Pupils. By Mrs. PHELPS, late Vice- 
Principal of Troy Female ested ieee rica. 




















Complete in 1 vol. with Frontispiece, Vignette, and two Maps, 


Tytler’s Elements of “General History, Ancient 
and Modern. To which are added, a C omparative View of An- 
cient and Modern Geography, and a Table of Chronology. New 
edition, corrected and revise 

Printed for Scott, Webster, & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. 





tained i in the work, the object of the Editor has been to nfre- 
uce as many of "the most celebrated productions of modern 
British art as possible. In this aim he has been seconded, not 
only py the Painters themselves, but by many of the most dis- 
tinguished collectors throughout the country. The following is 
alist of the Subjects and Painters, the plates having been exe- 
cuted, as —. by the most eminent Engravers of the day :— 
ECTS. PAINTERS. 
The Birth ‘of Ven NUS eesessseeeseee H, Howard, R.A. 


The Wise Men’ s Offering eseseeee T, Stothard, R.A. 
Ba: W. Collins, ww 


The Mornin 


PPMP LS weE 





FURR arcccccasatoccssecsesece 

10. Titus before Jerusalem .....-.... J. Mart 
il. Sabrina in the Hall of Nereas .. H. _—., R.A. 
12. The Muse Erato and Cupids .... T. Stothard, R.A. 
13, Cleopatra at Actium .......06.-. G. Jones. R.A. 
M4. Peasants of Subiaco.. oo R- Edmonstone & Wood. 
~ Hiiined a) -Y John Chalon, A.R.A. 

. The Boar tha‘ on 
brought to Venus sc eassoeeene Ww a R.A. 
a 4 pew on ie Aggies ap Benne 

. easant Girl o ‘ocida.. 
19. A Cottage 















jr Leapotd R I Wotert. 


1, R.A. 


OT eeeceseeee 


20, HO Fantoccini i aienatens. 

21. AG secccece F. Richa: 

2. e OMe.--+ «+ E. T. Parris. 

23. Fountain at Madri +» D. Roberts. 

4. La Fo aonee eoeccesceeccccoeoese J. Fechner. 

1 By far the larger re portion of these works have been the 
leading a sttonatione of the exhibitions of the Royal Academy and 
the British Institution, and are, with three exceptions, elabo- 


Yately-executed oil pictures. The literary department of the 
volume, which comprises Sketches and ems rom the pens of 
a variety of distinguished writers, many on subjects connected 
with the Fine Arts, has been prepared on the plan which ap- 
peared to give such uniform satisfaction in the former series. 

*a* Separate Proofs on India aper, before and after the letters, 

in portfo as usu’ 
Whittaker & Co, Ave Maris-lane, 





Just published, price 4s., Second Series of the 
AIRD OF LOGAN; being a Collection of 
Anecdotes, Jests, and Comic Tales. By the Contributors 
to the First Series, and’ several New Hands. 

Great care has been taken in the compilation of the Second 
Series to exclude any Anecdote or Story with which the public 
were eyrey iously acquainted. 

We shall, from time to time, extract for the benefit of the 
few who me think four “shillings too much for one of the most 
ar d st got up volumes that ever issued from 
the Gla: 
“Wet 





— Constitutional. 
think this We decidedly, cuperion * its predecessor 
in, the quality of its entertainment.”’— Scots 
ye mean no reflection on the first volume p published, when 
pa uo that the present one is greatly its superior.""—Glasgow 
erata 
David Robertson, Glasgow ; Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Long- 
man & Co., and = Marshall, & Co. London. 
ust published 
N HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the CIR- 
CUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE, and of the PRO- 
GRESS of DISCOVERY in the PACIFIC ‘OCEAN, from the 
Voyage of Macetian. to ~- Death i Ons 


we XXL. 
EDINBURGH CABINET LIBR ARY. 

In One Volume, containing 496 pages, and illustrated by a 
Portrait of Cook, engraved by Horsburgh after Dance; a Fac- 
simile of his Observations of the Transit of Venus in 1769 ; and 
Twenty-one highly-finished Engravings by Jackson : Price 5s. 
in cloth boards. 

*,* This Volume exhibits the History of Maritime Enterprise 
in one of the most interesting Regions of the World, during a 
period of more than two centuries anda half. It contains, be- 
sides many others, Narratives of the Voyages and Adventures of 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, the discoverer of the South Sea—Ma- 
Kinson— Byron Wallis and Le Maire— Tannen Canmodere 
Anson ron—Wallis—Carteret, and Bougainville. The Ac- 
count of tain Cook’s Voyages is ample and comprehensive, 
and is ats lully illustrated from the Works of recent English 
and French Navigators ; and in the Memoir of his Life is embo- 
died some valuable information, for which the Publishers are 
indebted to, \-) ae] bod. his Egmily. b; ond Supkin 

y Oliver yd, Edinburgh; an Mar- 
shall & Co. London. ; ia 














rik blished, in foolscap8vo. price 4s. 6d. ¢ 
E’S APOSTASY ofthe LuTrER TIMES; 
= an Introduction urging the Adoption of a new 
Method of conducting the Controcersy rah the Papists. 


y iG 
ven: R. Groombridge, ronze orealiey, Paternoster-row ; 


& G. Seeley, Fleet-street ; and G. Ridge, Shetlield. 











‘ . 7 y ’ 
HE COTTAGE SILVER TEA SERVICE. 
This elegant plain service, standing on ornamental shell 
feet and a flower ornament to the lids, comprising a Silver Coffee 
Pot, Silver Tea Pot, Sugar Basin, and Cream Ewer is offered, 
our the 73 ounces, ty 38/. complete ; or the Tea Service with- 
out the sohce Pot, 

VORY "€ SONS, Goldsmiths, No. 14, Cornhill, oppo- 

m.. ‘hs Bank, London 


SORE THROATS, HOARSENESS, ETC. 
UTLER’S ACIDULATED CAYENNE 


LOZ ENGES are recommended for Chronic or habitual 
Sore Throat, and that description of hoarseness which arises 
from relaxation of the membranes of the Throat, and the parts 
contiguess. 
hese Lozenges have also been found of great utility by per- 
sons who are frequently in the habit of speaking in public; and 
the highest testimony in the Musical World has been advanced 
in their favour, especially in those cases when, from the constant 
use of the voice, it has become hoarse and diminished in its tone. 

They are also recommended asa stimulus during field sports ; 
they are refreshing, and tend to relieve the sense of fatigue, oc- 
casioned by violent or unusual exertion ; and will be found a 
protection to the lungs ina foggy or humid atmosphere. 

Sold in Boxes at 2s. and 4s by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, 
Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London ; and (authentic ated by 
his Name and Address being printed in the accompanying Stamp 
and Label) may be obtained also of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; 
and of most respectable Druggists and Medicine «Vendors 
throughout the Kingdom. 


ASDEU, a ROUSILLON RED WINE.— 
Vino diffugiunt mordaces Cure. 


The Proprietors of the Gray's Inn Wine Establishment beg to 
announce to their Friends and the Public, that after strict 
examination of this wine, of various vintages, and at all ages, 
from one to twenty years old, they have determined upon 
adopting and giving it their strouge st recommendation, as well 
worthy (both in quality and price) to take its stand among those 
in general consumption inthis country. They had indeed been 
long convinced of the suitable qualities of many of the French 
wines, comparatively unknown in England, for this purpose; 
but the heavy and unequal taxation created by the Methue on 
Treaty in 1703, amounting almost to a prohibition of their con- 
sumption, operated as a check to anything like a general know- 
ledge of their variety and usefulness. 

This prohibition, inimical alike to the interests and good feel- 
ings of both Engla and and France, continued until the year 1831, 
English government determined on the equalization 
of the duties on the wines of France and Portugal, and in that 
year the measure passed intoa law. This obstac le removed, a 
new field was at once opened for the employment of capital and 
exertion : it gave astrong stimulus to the wine growers of Frane e, 
and encouraged them to enter into quenpetition | —_ their 
hitherto more favoured brethren of the Peninsula; ey having 
long felt confident, that, whenever they were -L.. on the 
same footing, the qualities of their wines would fully justif, 
them in making the attempt; for as Dr. Henderson, in his wor 
on wine, says, “the F renee territory furnishes some of the best 
specimens of wine in each class, and unquestionably excels 
every other region of the globe in the manufacture of red wines 
in particular.”’ 

Similar feelings induced the Proprietors of the Gray's Inn 
Wine Establishment to turn their attention to this object; and 
the result of their inquiries convinced them that the best wines 
of Rousillon, but more particularly that from the estate of 
Masdeu, possessed all the, requisite qualities for British con- 
sumption. This is a red wine, having all the characteristics of 
Port as to fulness and vinous properties, combined with that 
delicacy of flavour, high aroma, and exquisite Sonquet, which 
are the peculiar distinctions of the wines of Fra 

Cyrus Redding's partic ular description of this. wine, in the 
second edition of his work on Modern Wines, page 136-7, is too 
well known to need qyotation. 

Still, notwithstanding their favourable opinion of this wine, 
the Proprie tors, naturally jealous of the established reputation 
of their firm, were unwilling to risk it by introducing an article 
which had never +t endured the test of practical and personal 
experience as tr effects the climate of England might pro- 
duce on it, an ne most prompt measures wére adopted to 
ascertain thai 

In October, 1833, i few sample pipes arrived in this country, 
part of which were pure’ hased; and when the first cargo came 
in September, 1834, per the Astrea, Captain Golder, from Port 
Vendrés, ten pipes were immediately bottled with every atten- 
tion the experiment deserved, that its progress might be watch- 
ed, its nature ascertained, and its qualities fully developed. 

The result of this experiment (an experiment the proprietors 
believe confined to their house alone) has been most favourable. 
In the first year much improvement took place, but it had not 
yet arrived at that maturity which would warrant them in in- 
troducing it to the public; but another year’s ordeal has pro 
duced an article equal to some of the most expensive wines of 
the French market. It is in brilliant condition, with a firm 
crust ; may_be moved without the slightest injury; and the 
nobility and public in general are respectfully invited to pass 
ie oir judgment on it at the vaults of their establishment. 

The Proprietors, therefore, having, from their practical expe- 
rience, the fullest confidence in the intrinsic merits and improv- 
ing qualities of this wine, have made arrangements with the 
growers for a permanent s upply of the best quality that Rou- 
sillon produces; and, in order to distinguish it from second 

rowths and other common red wines of the south of France, it 

as been determined to designate it by the title of ‘ Masde “u,” 
this being the name of the principal estate upon which it, is 
grown : in the same manner that the first growth clarets receive 
their denomination from the vineyards of * Lafitte,’ * Latour,’ 
and *‘ Chateau Margaux.’ 

‘They are now landing a parcel of 50 pipes at the London 
Doc “d ex Les Deyr Jules, Captain Gugnen, from Port Vendrés, 
part of which are being cleared home, and are warranted to be 

equal quality to those which have been in bottle upwards 
of two years, and the same results may with confidence be 
anticipated. 

The Proprietors, in conclusion, regret the necessity of caution- 
ing the public and the country wine-merchants against a com- 
mon red wine shipped at the port of Cette, which has been, in 
many instances, surreptitiously imposed upon the wine-mer- 
chants, and through them, unknowingly, upon the public, as 
the genuine Masdeu, to whic h it has no more aflinity than the 
port wine produced in Figueira has to the highest quality of the 
vineyards of the Alto Douro 

Cash prices as under. Cantey orders must contain remit- 
tances, or references in London. 

Hampers, ls. per dozen ; Bottles, 2s. per dozen. 
Per Pipe, Per Hogshead. | Per Qr. Cask. | Per Dozen. 
£66. £33 10s. £16 16s. 28s. 
The old crusted, per the Astrea, bottled Sept. 1834, 22s. per doz, 
23, High Holborn, GEORGE HENEKEY & Co. 
Note.—Wine-merchants supplied at the market price. 
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